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MY ONLY TEACHER 


DEAR Paragon, how sweet to be 
In class together, you and me; 
To feel your soft, directing hand 
Guiding me till I understand 

The secrets of the lover’s art, 

And how to win a wayward heart, 
And how in courting to be wise, 
And other suchlike mysteries. 


When you are there, I do not need 
Of precepts dull in books to read, 
But can obtain a clearer sense 

By practical experience. 

The laws of matter I may trace 
Upon my dear professor’s face, 
Within her eyes for models look, 
And make her lips my lesson-book. 


F. A. W. 
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I 
OVID: THE MAN AND HIS POEMS 


F the facts of Ovid’s life, his character, and 
his tastes, we possess, thanks chiefly to 
himself, fairly detailed information. Indeed, 
we probably know more about him than about 
any other ancient poet, except Horace. He does 
not indulge in those intimate personal details of 
dress and appearance with which Horace sup- 
plies us; but he gives the main facts of his 
career in his autobiography in the Jristia, and 
his attitude towards life is implicit in all his 
books. In early manhood he was perhaps rather 
too pleased with his own cleverness—nimium 
amator ingent sui, as the stiff Quintilian remarks ; 
in old age perhaps rather too inclined to 
brood over his misfortunes and his lost position : 
but always, and in all circumstances, he was a 
lovable and attractive man. ‘This is the story 
of his life and work. 
Publius Ovidius Naso was born March 2oth 
B.C. 43, of wealthy middle-class parents—what 
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we should call an old county family—equestrian 
by ancient rank in the small Pelignian town- 
ship of Sulmo, ninety miles from Rome. Like 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, Ovid was the product of 
a romantic environment, for Sulmo, the modern 
Sulmona, lies at the confluence of several small 
streams in the heart of the Abruzzi country, the 
most picturesque and now the most medieval 
part of Italy. He was a central Italian, de- 
scended from those hardy mountaineers who 
for centuries carried on a struggle with the plain 
dwellers by the Tiber, and were not finally 
assimilated until after the Social War, B.c. go. 
So, though he was not of the old Latin stock to 
which Lucretius belonged, he was still much 
nearer to the original Roman type than were the 
northern Virgil from Mantua, and the southern 
Horace from Venusia. In further contrast to 
these latter two he was of reputable descent, 
had no need of patrons to make his entry into 
society, and from the first was his own master. 
His father was of sufficient position to give him 
the best possible education and to open for 
him the door of any profession ; but he was not 
of such exalted rank as to render public service 
obligatory on his sons. Ovid was, in fact, one 
of those fortunate persons to whom all the 
world lies open. 

But these private advantages were sorbet 
counterbalanced by the political conditions of - 
the time. The year 43 was one of the most 
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terrible of all the years in Roman history, 
and the country was in a welter of bloodshed 
and tumult. ‘The month before Ovid came 
into the world the Senate had been compelled 
to declare that a state of war existed in Italy. 
The month after, Hirtius and Pansa, the two 
consuls for the year, were both killed before the 
walls of Mutina. Great armies of hungry 
unpaid soldiers roamed about through the 
summer, waiting to see whether Cicero and the 
Senate, or Antony and the Caesarians would 
win the day. The autumn came before the 
issue was decided. Then Antony, Octavian, 
and Lepidus joined forces as triumvirs, the 
proscription lists were issued, and the Republic 
was practically at an end. All this was scarcely 
favourable to the serenity which, as some think, 
high art requires, and both the child and his 
parents could appreciate the lines with which 
Horace begins the second book of the Odes :— 


Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
bellique causas et vitia et modos 
ludumque Fortunae gravisque 
principum amiciitas et arma 
nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
pertculosae plenum opus aleae, 
tractas, et incedts per 1gnis 
suppositos cinert doloso. 


‘'The sport of Fortune’; ‘ the fatal friendships 
of the great’; ‘ bloody swords that are still 
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uncleansed ’; these are the phrases that come 
into Horace’s mind; and even to speak of 
those days is a perilous thing, a journey over 
a scarcely cooled lava crust. Nor was the 
decade after Ovid’s birth less fertile in horrors. 
Tacitus describes it in burning words: Con- 
tinua discordia, non mos, non gus; deterrima 
quaeque impune ac multa honesta exttio fuere :— 
“A period of unbroken strife without either 
justice or morality when vice went unpunished 
and virtue brought destruction.” It is un- 
necessary here to tell the story in detail; how 
the campaign of Philippi was followed by the 
siege of Perusia, and that by the final defeat of 
Sextus Pompeius with the pirate fleet at 
Naulochus; how Italy was thrown into a 
turmoil by the evictions necessary to supply 
over one hundred thousand soldiers with farms, 
while the eastern world was distracted by 
Antony’s forced levies and the upheaval of 
his Parthian wars. Cleopatra was always loom- 
ing in the background, a figure to Roman eyes” 
almost as threatening as Bonaparte became to 
Englishmen, and it was not until 31 B.c. that 
Actium at last brought a peace of exhaustion. 


In his Confession dun Enfant du Siécle de 
Musset speaks of a somewhat similar age and its 
effects on the psychology of a generation: 
“‘' Les méres inquiétes avaient mis au monde 
une génération ardente, pale, nerveuse. Congus 
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entre deux batailles, éléves dans les colléges au 
roulement des tambours, des milliers d’enfants 
se regardaient entre eux d’un oeil sombre, en 
essayant leurs muscles chétifs. Jamais il n’y 
eut tant de nuits sans sommeil; jamais on ne 
vit pencher sur les remparts des villes un tel 
peuple de méres desolées ; jamais il n’y eut un 
tel silence autour de ceux qui parlaient de 
mort.” 

We too have seen the evil influence that 
war may have on a nation: we too have had 
our anxious mothers and our nervous children, 
our sleepless nights and our regiments of dead ; 
and we know the indelible imprint that such 
experiences can make on some minds. 

Luckily for Ovid his home life was sufficiently 
happy to counteract external storms; the 
disasters and distresses of Rome made no great 
impression on his sunny nature, and when he 
left home, a boy of twelve, to begin his education 
at the capital, the worst was over. For about 
four or five years he and his brother, one year 
older than himself, attended the classes of the 
grammatict ; and then at the age of seventeen 
he was ripe for the final course in rhetoric 
which rounded off a Roman’s training. ‘The 
two most famous professors of the day were 
Arellius Fuscus and Porcius Latro, and to both 
of them, as we know from Seneca, Ovid went. 
The method was for the teacher to set a subject, 
on which his pupils, after due preparation, 
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spoke before the class, and were then criticized 
by their instructor and supplied with a model 
oration. ‘The themes usually fell into one of 
two divisions: either they were suasoriae, 
questions of morals susceptible of a literary 
treatment, or they were controversiae, questions 
of fact involving the methods of logic and 
requiring a definite knowledge of the subject. 
As we might expect, we are told that Ovid 
always preferred the first kind and never 
ventured on the second, unless they could be 
treated ‘ethically "—molesta erat ili omnis 
argumentatio ! 

His formal education over, it was usual 
for a young Roman to do a year’s service with 
the army and then attempt the first stages of 
official life. But Ovid deferred the evil day, 
and in B.c. 25, with another budding poet, 
Pompeius Macer, set off on the ‘ grand tour’ 
which for youths of an artistic bent was a 
recognized alternative. He travelled through 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily, and, as we can © 
trace in numerous passages of the Metamor- 
phoses, stored up in his memory many a picture 
of romantic scenery for future use. He was 
away from Italy for about three years, his 
brother dying in his absence, and on his return 
was faced with the apparent necessity of serious 
work. A brief experience of the duties of 
triumvir capttalis, an office somewhat resembling 
that of a modern police-magistrate, convinced 
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him that he had no great liking for the more 
sordid forms of law: a second post decemvir 
stlitibus judicandis showed that the higher 
walks of the judiciary were equally uncongenial. 
Finally, to his father’s disgust, he announced 
his intention of being a poet and proceeded— 
with avidity—to gain that experience of life and 
pleasure, of women and society, which a young 
writer obviously needs. ‘The ladies of Rome 
received the new-comer with open arms, and 
he began that series of amatory adventures 
which gave him the material for the Amores. 
To this, his first period, belong also the pro- 
jected epic on The Wars of the Gods and Giants, 
in which Augustus probably took the part of 
Jove, and the tragedy Medea. Both of them 
are now lost and we probably have not much to 
regret. 

The Amores in their original form consisted 
of five books; but as we have them now they 
are arranged in three; forty-nine poems of an 
average of about sixty lines each, few longer 
than a hundred lines, few shorter than twenty. 
The Corinna to whom many of them are 
addressed was probably an imaginary mistress, 
and is certainly not the elder Julia, daughter 
of Augustus. Though most of the pieces are 
amatory, In many cases gross adaptations and 
expansions of Greek originals by Philodemus of 
Gadara and other poets of the Greek Anthology, 


yet others are quite graceful occasional verse ; 
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e.g. The Choice of Poetry (Bk. 1, 15) with its 
catalogue of the great poets of the past; The 
Elegy on the death of T1bullus (3, 9) with its 
charming pictures of Venus and Cupid mourning 
for their lost poet ; and the vivid little account 
(3, 13) of the festival of Juno at Falisci, his 
wife’s birthplace. 

The Choice of Poetry, we know, has a direct 
reference to the poet’s own life. His father, 
when he heard of Ovid’s determination to 
follow literature as his profession, urged him at 
least to write in prose; for, as he sapiently 
remarked, even Homer left no money behind 
him. As a dutiful son Ovid attempted to 
follow his father’s advice, but in vain; like a 
later poet—‘ he lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came.’ So in the opening couplets 
he makes his defence :— 

“* * Singer of an idle day ’— 
Greedy Envy cries— 
‘Wasting all your youth away, 
‘ Seek some nobler prize. 


© Be a soldier stout and bold 
‘In the dust of strife, 

‘Like your fathers were of old ; 
* Battle for your life. 


‘ Or a lawyer learn to be, 
‘ Study every case, 

* Sell your eloquence for fee 
‘In the market-place.’ 
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Foolish Envy, how can fame 
Come from deeds that die ! 

I must seek the poet's name, 
Immortality.” 


‘Immortality ’ :—it is curious how the idea 
is always floating, like a mirage, before an ancient 
poet’s eyes: he did not think much about the 
immortality of his soul, but he was deeply 
concerned for the immortality of his verse. 
Equally characteristic of Ovid is the apology he 
makes at the beginning of the second book for 
what he knows to be the undue indiscretion of 
some of the pieces. 


To THE READER 


“ Behold, more pages by your Naso writ, 
From his own amours torn ; 
Poet of naughtiness and wanton wit, 
In watery Sulmo born. 


Love bade me write this second volume: so 
Lxpect no sermons sage. 

Matrons had better from the theatre go 
When Ovid holds the stage. 


Let maidens rather read—when they desire 
A suttor’s fond caress : 

Or youths who burn with unaccustomed fire 
And know love’s first distress. 
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Let such a swatin transfixed by Cupid’s dart 
See him and me the same, 

And wondering cry— By what informer’s art 
Did the bard guess my flame ?’” 


Amores, II, i, 1-10. 


The Amores exactly suited the taste of Ovid’s 
contemporaries. ‘They are light, frivolous, gay, 
and voluptuous: they do not pretend to any 
serious emotion or true passion; but then 
Ovid’s friends did not want to be reminded of 
serious things; they wanted to forget. In 
our sense of the word they can hardly be called 
love-poems at all, and even when compared 
with Catullus and Propertius they seem the 
merest triflings with what we regard as a 
weighty business. Horace perhaps comes 
nearest to their spirit in his artificial translations 
from the Greek, but there is in Ovid a certain 
sensual appeal which Horace lacks. 

Still, good as are the Amores in their way, 
they are overshadowed by the Heroines, in 
some respects Ovid’s most successful effort, 
and the nearest thing in Latin literature to our 
love stories. ‘There are twenty-one of these 
imaginary letters in verse, most of them be- 
tween one and two hundred lines in length. 
The first fifteen are written by women to men ; 
the last six—letter and answer from Paris and 
Helen, Jieander and Hero, Acontius and 
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Cydippé— are of somewhat doubtful authen- 
ticity ; but if they are not by Ovid they repro- 
duce with wonderful skill all the essentials of 
his style, as indeed do the imitations written by 
the Italian, Angelus Quirinus Sabinus, in the 
fifteenth century. 

Of the first fifteen the writers are: 

Penelopé, Phyllis, Briseis, Phaedra, Oenoné, 
Hypsipylé, Dido, Hermioné, Deianira, Ariadné, 
Canacé, Medea, Laodamia, Hypermnestra and 
Sappho. The Penelopé and the Ariadné are 
perhaps the most vivid letters; the Brisezs 
and the Canacé the most pathetic, the Phaedra 
and the Medea, where Ovid comes into com- 
petition with a greater feminist, the least 
attractive. ‘Iwo letters have an especial interest 
apart from their literary skill. In the Sappho 
there is good reason to believe that Ovid utilizes 
poems written’ by Sappho herself, which existed 
in his time and are now lost. From the Dido 
Shakespeare drew many touches for the char- 
acter of the heroine in his greatest play, the 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

The letter device was not in itself new, and 
the heroines of ancient legend had often before 
been the subject of poems, but yet Ovid is 
justified in claiming that the Heroines is a 
novelty in literature. His originality lies in his 
method of presentment, whereby a dramatic 
monologue is combined with a character sketch, 
and above all in his wonderful appreciation of 
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feminine psychology: the Heroines alone, with- 
out considering his other works, entitle Ovid 
to be considered the greatest feminist of all 
the Romans. He obviously had studied his 
female contemporaries with loving care, and he 
makes Penelopé and the others real, by putting 
into their mouths the thoughts and feelings of 
the Roman maids and matrons of his own day. . 
His characters in every case are suffering from 
what the Romans called desidertum multebre, 
the feeling that a woman has when she has lost 
something which she once enjoyed, but their 
situations and temperaments are so diverse 
that there is no sense of monotony. ‘They are 
all more or less unhappy, for, as Penelopé 
says— 


res est sollicits plena timoris amor— 


‘love is a barque with fear and sorrow laden’ ; 
but while some of the ladies await with more 
or less confidence the return of the beloved, 
others are conscious that they are hopelessly 
betrayed. And whatever the position may be, 
the woman’s case is put forward by Ovid with 
all the brilliancy of a professional advocate ; 
not very subtly perhaps, for subtlety was wasted 
on a Roman audience, but very effectively. 
Every letter has its own different quality, but 
two quotations must suffice: the first an extract 
from the Penelopée— 
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PENELOPE TO ULIXEs 


The Greeks are home, their leaders free from toil ; 

Our country gods receive the foreign spoil. 

Brides bring thank-offerings for their lord’s return 

And smiling watch the altars brightly burn, 

Hanging entranced upon their husband’s lips 

As he narrates proud Il1on’s eclipse, 

W hile elders stern and trembling girls enjoy 

To hear his story of the fall of Troy. 

Then dinner done he draws a battle plan 

And shows how this affray and that began, 

Wetting his finger that some drops of wine 

May Troy and all her citadels design. 

“* Here Siméts ran, here lies Sigean land ; 

“* Here Priam’s lofty palaces did stand ; 

“ Here Ajax, here Ulysses, lay at night ; 

“There mangled Hector scared the steeds to 
DEBE. $5 %91.04~ 

But what avails that Troy has been dethroned 

And that her walls are levelled to the ground, 

If a war widow still I lonely stay, 

And my dear lord 1s ever far away ! 

Though now there’s corn where once great Ilion 
stood 

And the rich ground 1s fat with Phrygian blood, 

Though bones disturbed start up behind the plough 

And tn the ruined halls lush grasses grow, 

For me alone Troy’s battlements remain ; 

All other women have their men again. 


Heroines, 1, 25-56. 
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The passage illustrates Ovid’s unique power 
of imagining a scene and then making it real 
to the reader, the first gift that a popular 
novelist requires. And this picture of the 
returned soldier fighting his battles over again 
upon the table is only one of dozens that are 
scattered .among the letters. Therey geese 
witch Medea gathering her magic herbs among - 
the tombs, the young Paris carving Oenoné’s 
name on the forest trees of Ida, the lonely wife 
Laodamia rising from her cold bed in the night 
to pray for her husband’s return: most vivid 
perhaps of all the deserted Ariadné on the 


shore of Naxos 


ARIADNE TO THESEUS 


It was the hour when first the hoar frost white 
Scatters upon the ground 1ts mantle light, 

When swallows twitter loud beneath the eaves 
And ring-doves murmur from the sheltering leaves. 
Langutd with sleep I woke ’twixt joy and fear 
And stretched my arms to touch my Theseus dear. 
There was no Theseus: quick again I tried, 

But on that couch no one was by my side. 

Fear banished sleep ; I started up in dread 

And flung my limbs from out my widowed bed 
Tearing my hair dishevelled 1n repose 

And marring all my breast with cruel blows. 

The moon still shone: I gazed along the shore 
And saw the sand—but sand and nothing more. 
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This way and that I ran in dire dismay 
While the deep drifts my girlish feet delay. 

“ Theseus ”’—I cried and all the shore around 
To help me made the word repeated sound ; 
But only echoes from the cliff-side came 

And ’twas in vain I called on that dear name. 
Then up the steep where scattered bushes show 
And the worn rocks hang o’er the waves below 
I climbed in haste ; my frenzy gave me strength 
And from that outlook saw your sails at length, 
Their canvas bellying in the cruel wind— 

Ah me, that een the winds I cruel find ! 

IT looked—but what I saw I scarce can tell: 
Colder than tce I grew and swooning fell. 


Heroines, X, 7-32. 
The Heroines was followed by the Medi- 


camina faciet femineae, a treatise on Face 
Lotions: as we have it now, a short elegiac 
poem that stops abruptly at the hundredth 
line and is perhaps only a fragment of a longer 
book. Like the drs, the Face Lotions may be 
regarded.as a parody of Virgil’s Georgics, the 
care of the body—cultus—taking the place of 
the care of the land. In any case Ovid’s two 
poems stand in much the same relation to 
Virgil’s exemplary work as Byron’s Don Fuan 
stands to Scott’s Marmion and other like poems 
of chivalrous romance; they may not be actual 
parodies, but they are at least a humorous 
copy of a serious model, and in the Face Lotions 
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the effect is heightened by dexterous imitation 
of Virgil’s style. Ovid defines his own position 
with his usual neatness in the Preface— 


It may be in the days of old, 

When Tatius was king, 
That Sabine wives their husbands told 
They did not care for silks or gold 

Or any costly thing. 


It may be then they loved to sit 

At home on stools all day, 
And some would sew and some would knit 
And some do wool work, bit by bit, 

To pass the hours away. 


But ’tis not so with modern girls 
Who in fine clothes delight ; 
They deck their hair in loops and curls, 
With diamond pins, and ropes of pearls : 
And for these girls I write. 


After the Face Lotions comes the Ars 
Amatoria, of which we shall speak later, and - 
then the Remedia Amorts ; and this completes 
the list of the works belonging to Ovid’s first 
period. They are not solid, or serious, or 
dificult; but they are very good: to some 
tastes the best things in Latin literature, and 
in any case very unlike the spirit of most Roman 
writing. They are irresponsible instead of 
being grave, witty instead of being prosy, 
realistic instead of being conventional; and 
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they are especially attractive to young people. 
As a small boy I was lucky enough to escape 
Caesar and begin with Ovid, and I remember 
still the enjoyment, tempered only by the 
necessity of learning long passages by heart, 
that I got from the Heroines. 

Perhaps it was official advice conveyed 
through his wife—for after two unsuccessful 
attempts at matrimony Ovid contracted a 
permanent and thoroughly satisfactory union 
with Fabia, a member of the great Roman 
family and a close friend of Livia; perhaps it 
was the desire for respectability that comes at 
times even to the most frivolous in middle 
life; or perhaps it was merely the literary 
influence of Callimachus in place of Philo- 
demus that turned Ovid to his second manner, 
as we have it in the Metamorphoses and the 
Fastt. In any case, both these books are 
written in a much more serious vein—although 
the old regrettable levity is always apt to re- 
appear—and it was rather a cruel stroke of 
irony when a sentence of banishment, for 
immoral writings, was passed on the poet by 
Augustus, A.p. 8, just after the completion of 
his longest, his most instructive, and his most 
laborious works. ‘The real causes of his exile 
are so closely connected with the drs Amatoria 
that it will be more convenient to consider them 
later: here a brief account of the two poems 
themselves will not be out of place. 
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The Metamorphoses is the longest and in 
some ways the most ambitious of Roman epics, 
for in its fifteen books—Metamorphoseon libri 
quindecim—all mythology from the creation 
of the world to the deification of Julius Caesar 
is embraced. The two hundred and fifty — 
stories are classed, as far as may be, in chrono- 
logical order; 1.¢. the first eight books are 
concerned chiefly with the gods; Heracles, 
the type of the god-man, comes in Book Nine ; 
the Trojan War, where mythology draws near 
to history, takes Books Twelve and Thirteen ; 
then with Aeneas we pass to Italy in Book 
Fourteen, and Book Fifteen concludes with the 
reception of Julius Caesar into heaven. The 
poem is a wonderful achievement; wonderful 
both in the vigour and charm of the separate 
narratives and also in the ingenuity and skill 
with which these narratives are joined one to 
the other. ‘The framework of the first two 
books will serve as an example of Ovid’s 
method. 3 

The poet begins with the creation of the 
world and then describes the four Ages of Man, 
The Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron. To 
this last belonged King Lycaon, the first eater 
of human flesh, as a punishment for his crimes 
turned into a wolf by Jove, who finally in 
righteous anger sweeps the world clean with a 
prodigious flood. Only Deucalion and Pyrrha 
survive the deluge to repeople the earth from 
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stones, and meanwhile strange monsters come 
to life; among them the Python snake slain by 
Apollo. The god’s triumph’ over the serpent 
has its sequel in his rejection by the nymph, 
Daphné, who is transformed into a laurel, 
while her father, lamenting her loss, is visited 
by all the other river gods except Inachus. The 
latter has his own engrossing sorrow in the cruel 
sufferings of his daughter lo, changed to a 
heifer by the jealousy of Juno, but finally the 
' happy mother of Epaphus. Her child becomes 
prince of Egypt where he was born, and among 
his youthful friends is Phaéthon the son of 
Apollo. 

So we come to the Second Book and the 
story of Phaéthon who borrowed the Sun 
God’s chariot and was consumed in fire, his 
sisters changed to poplars, his friend Cycnus to 
a swan. Jove repairing the ravages of this 
conflagration in Arcadia meets a nymph who 
by him has a son and is by Juno changed into a 
_ bear, by Jove into a star. Juno in wrath visits 
the sea gods and begs them never to let the 
new constellation sink beneath their waves. 
The peacocks with their Argus eyes who carry 
_her suggest the story of the raven, the crow and 
the maiden Coronis, whose son by Apollo is 
given into Chiron’s charge. ‘The centaur begs 
the god to save his daughter from her equine 
change, but the theft of his cattle by Mercury 
prevents him, while Mercury himself flies 
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away to Athens and there falls enamoured of 
Hersé. Her sister Aglauros, poisoned by the 
fiend Envy, tries to thwart him and is turned 
into stone, and on his return to heaven he is 
sent by his father to Sidon to bring down the 
royal cattle to the shore. The story of the 
bull and Europa ending the book supplies a 
link with Cadmus, Europa’s brother, and so 
with all the tales of Thebes. 

This is a fair specimen of the dexterity eth 
which the pieces of the great patchwork quilt of 
the Metamorphoses are put together. As an 
example of the actual texture of the quilt 
almost any piece will serve, for all are good. 
Some of the brightest patches are the stories of 
Echo and Narcissus, Cephalus and Procris, 
Baucis and Philemon, Pyramus and Thisbé, 
Orpheus and Eurydicé, Venus and Adonis, 
and Galatea and Polyphemus; but the episode 
of Apollo and Daphné in Book I is as typical as 
any of the entertaining results that come from 
a blend of Greek imagination and Roman 
realism. Apollo, fresh from slaying the Python, 
makes sport of Cupid’s bow, and the mis- 
chievous boy—represented in the new Alex- 
andrian fashion—takes revenge on his elder 
brother by aiming two shafts, one of Love and 
one of Hate, at Apollo and Daphné respectively. 
The god at once burns with a passion of desire ; 
the nymph is consumed with an equal ardour of 
chastity ; so when her lover approaches she 
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hastens at once to flight. Apollo attempts to 
reason with her in true Roman fashion, remind- 
ing her of his high position and the many 
accomplishments, music, medicine, archery, 
etc., which he possesses; but the maiden is 
unconvinced even by these arguments. The 
chase that follows is ingeniously and at some 
length compared to a coursing match of hare 
and hound, until at last Daphné, reaching her 
. father’s stream, cries to him for help and is by 
Peneus changed into a laurel. Apollo magna- 
nimously declares—“‘ Since thou canst not be 
my bride, thou shalt at least be my tree ”—and 
that is the reason, our poet concludes, why the 
laurel has now the honour of gracing the brows 
of Roman generals at a triumph. ‘This is the 
method that Ovid constantly follows in dealing 
with the myths, and those who prefer senti- 
ment to wit will of course disapprove: it is 
all a matter of taste. But even those who 
cannot appreciate the manner in which Ovid 
handles his material must acknowledge the rich- 
ness and the abundance of the material itself. 
The words that Dryden used of Chaucer— 
“ Here is God’s Plenty ”—are equally applicable 
to the Metamorphoses ; it is an inexhaustible 
storehouse of legends, and the medieval poets 
of Italy quarried their plots from it as freely as 
the medieval builders quarried their marbles 
from the Colosseum. As for our Elizabethans, 
it was their chief lesson book, and Ovid’s proud 
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boast in the Epilogue to the Fifteenth Book has 
been fully justified— 


Now I have done: and lo, this work of mine 

Nor fire, nor sword, nor wrath of ‘fove divine, 
Nor tooth of time shall make to pass away: 

Come when you will, grim Death, for now your day 
Has only power to quench my mortal frame 

And end this life ; it cannot touch my fame. 


Still in the better part of me I shall be borne 
Above the stars, and from the realms of morn 
To where the setting sun beholds Rome’s might, 
My song shall bring to every land delight. 
Nay, tf the gods to poets prescience give, 
Deathless through all the ages I shall live. 


Metamorphoses, 15, 871-879. 


The Metamorphoses was just completed, but 
not published, when the sentence of banishment 
fell, and in his first indignation—knowing per- 
haps that there were other copies already in 
existence—Ovid threw his manuscript into the 
fire. The Fast1 which he had been writing 
during the same period was not quite finished 
and was taken to Tomi for a last revision, as 
two references in our present text show. It 
is an elegiac poem in six books, about half the 
length of the Aeneid, treating of the chief 
events and weather signs recorded in the Roman 
Calendar, one book for each of the first six 
months of the year. There is some evidence 
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that the work was completed at ‘Tomi by six 
further books; but this is doubtful and we 
have no trace of their actual existence. As it 
stands, the Fast: is the best example of the 
aetiological poem in Latin, a type invented by 
Callimachus and not in itself very attractive. 
There is a good deal of the same sort of thing in 
the last six books of the denezd and probably 
both Virgil and Ovid were indebted for much of 
their material to the learned Verrius Flaccus. 
On the whole, considering its author, the Fasti 
is rather dull. ‘The constant invocations and 
questionings of the patron gods—Janus, Mars, 
Juno, etc.—are wearisome, and so are the long 
and childish explanations of words. When 
Ovid can get free from his antiquarian bonds 
and indulge his taste for wit and humorous 
realism; when he can find a love story to 
embroider or a naughty tale to chuckle over, 
then the result is sufficiently entertaining. 
But the contrast in the qualities of Greek and 
Roman imagination is painfully manifest when 
we compare the material of the Fast: with 
the material of the Metamorphoses. ‘The Roman 
fables are stodgy and monotonous ; and if they 
must be treated in literature they go better in 
Livy’s romantic prose than in Ovid’s realistic 
verse. [he histories of Romulus and Remus, 
of Evander, Hercules, and Cacus, and of the 
Tarquin kings, which all keep continually re- 
curring, are dramatic enough in their way but 
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they offer little scope for Ovid’s fanciful 
genius. The tale of Lucretia in the second 
book, and of Proserpine in the fourth, are the 
best of the longer narratives; but the most 
characteristic things in the Fast: are some of its 
thumbnail sketches. Human nature does not 
alter and Ovid’s account of the spring festival of 
Anna Perenna will suggest to many our Easter 


gatherings on Hampstead Heath. 
A Roman Ho.ipay 


The people come on Anna’s festal day 

And by the Tiber sport in merry play. 

Men with their doxtes on the grass recline 

And clasped together take their fill of wine. 

Some 1n the open lie, some are content 

With boughs for covering, some frame a tent, 
And when with sticks tts fragile walls are made 
Stretch out their coats to serve for roof and shade. 
With every glass they drink they make a vow 
And pray that God will equal years allow : 

The men are Nestors—by their wine’s amount— 
The women Sibyls—if their cups you count. 
Then they sing songs they've 1n the theatre heard 
Suiting themselves the gesture to the word, 

And when the drinking’s over make a ring 

When girls dishevelled dance a highland fling. 

So they go on till evening shadows come, 

And then with faltering steps they stumble pa 
W hile all who meet them look with envious eye 
And—‘ O you lucky, lucky people ’—cry. 
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Modern also, and with a curious reminiscence 
of the Roman Catholic doctrines of absolution 
and the efficacy of holy water, is the legend of 
the fountain that stood by the wall of Rome 
near the Capene Gate. 


Tue Capene WELL 

Beside the Capene gate a fountain stands 

Which experts say possesses powers divine : 
Hither trim pedlars come with new-washed hands 

And, bowing first to Mercury hts shrine, 
Draw up the waters in a cleanséd jar 
And take 1t where their booth and chattels are. 
When they get home they dtp a laurel bough 

In the pure vessel from the sacred well, 
And with the liquid, pacing to and fro, 

Sprinkle the goods that soon they hope to sell : 
Then with the dewy laurel wet their hair 
And with sly voice repeat this solemn prayer : 
“Wash from me, Lord, the falsehoods I have told, 

“ Cleanse from me now the strain of all my lies 
““ When I invoked thy power in days of old 

“ Or called upon great ‘fove with perjurtes. 
“* Let the winds sweep my oaths across the main 
“Tf eer l took the name of God tn vain. 
*“* And so to-morrow with a fresh cleaned sheet 

“* Let me once more in perjuries delight, 
“ And thus again the unwary buyer cheat, 

“ Nor heed the oaths I swear in your despite. 
“ Grant that I fill with brimming gold my purse, 
“¢ And for my lies be not a whit the worse.” 

| Fasti, V, 672-690. 
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With Ovid’s account of one more piece of 
Roman ritual we must leave the Fastz. Ghosts, 
the lemures and the larvae, were very real 
things to the Latin mind and the procedure, 
derived perhaps from the Orphic mysteries, of 
laying their presence by offerings of beans is one 
of the most curious uses of that uncanny 
vegetable. : 

THE GHOST-LAYING 


At twelve o’clock when all the world’s asleep 

And dogs and birds their hours of silence keep, 
The goodman, mindful of our anctent rite, 

With feet unshod arises 1n the night. 

A1s fingers closed leave just his thumb-tip bare 
Lest any ghost should meet him unaware. 

First in the spring he washes clean his hands, 
Then takes black beans, and turning where he stands 
With face averted flings the beans away, 

And cries— For me and mine I ransom pay, 
Nine times he says the words ; the ghosts, he knows, 
Collect the beans and follow as he goes. 

This done, again he bathes ; then clangs the brass, 
And says— Ye phantoms from this dwelling pass.’ 


Fasti, V, 429-442. 


Ovid was fifty-one years of age when the 
sentence of banishment was passed upon him. 
He was then staying at Elba in the suite of M. | 
Aurelius Cotta and he had to come in haste to 
Rome and arrange with his wife for the adminis- 
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tration of their property before he set out 
on the long and difficult journey to what was 
almost the end of his world. An account of 
his last night in Rome is given with his usual 
abundance of detail in the T7rtstza. 


Ovipv’s Last Nicut 1n Rome 


Ah! when I think of that last fatal eve 

When all the joys of Rome I had to leave, 
When I recall that cruel, cruel hour, 

Een now adown my cheeks the tear-drops pour. 
The time had come when by our Chief’s command 
I was to quit the bounds of Rome’s fair land, 
And ’twas my task to choose the serving train 
Who should attend my exile o'er the matn. 

But my poor heart was numbed with long delay, 
I could not think nor count each passing day, 


No gold had I prepared, no raiment for the way. 


Of all my friends but one or two had come 
To say farewell ere I should leave my home. 
My loving wife with cruel grief distressed 
Clasped me still mourning to her mourning breast. 
Cries and laments re-echoed through the hall 
With the loud clamour of my funeral. 
Women and men and even children weep 
And every corner seemed tts tears to keep. 
In truth, f we may match the small and great 
So Troy appeared when at the open gate 

The Greeks came storming in and Ilion knew her 
fate. Tristia, I, iii, 1-26. 
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The voyage to Tomi involved, under the 
conditions of ancient navigation, five separate 
journeys. ‘The first was by land from Rome to 
Brundusium; the second stage was by sail, 
after waiting for a favourable wind, across the 
Adriatic from Brundusium to Dyrrhachium. 
Then came the alternative either of coasting 
down Greece, changing ships at Corinth and > 
then striking across to the Hellespont, or else, — 
the more probable course, to go across Greece 
on foot and take ship again at one of the northern 
ports. The last and most difficult part of the 
journey in any case would be by water, north- 
wards up the Black Sea nearly to the mouths of 
the Danube. It may be conjectured that Ovid 
was no better sailor than were most Romans 
and there is perhaps some literary exaggeration 
in the account of the storm he encountered on ' 
one of these stages :-— 


Look how the billows huge as mountains move : 
Each one, you think, will touch the stars above. 
Look how the valleys deep between them sink, 
Each one might reach to bell’s profoundest brink. 
Where er I gaze there’s naught but sky and sea 
Fierce lowering clouds and waves that riot free. 
Between the two the storm winds hold the field 
And ocean knows not to which lord to yteld. 
Now from day’s dawn the East collects his might, 
Now the West rages from the realms of night, 
Now from the Pole the North swoops madly down, 
And now the South attacks with angry frown. 
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The helmsman knows not how to find bis way, 
The doubtful danger fills him with dismay. 
Fiercely the lightning flickers all around, 
Fiercely the thunder-claps 1n heaven sound, 
Fiercely like rams that breach a city wall 
The furious billows on our timbers fall. 
My hour has come: no hope of life rematns : 
Down I shall sink and escape from all my pains. 


Tristia, I, 11, 19-48. 


But he arrived finally after all these dangers, 
and at Tomi began the third and concluding 
period of his life. Our records of this unhappy 
autumn are contained in the Z7zsiza, songs of 
sadness addressed chiefly to his wife, in five 
books, and in the four books of the Letters from 
Pontus addressed chiefly to his friends: about 
six thousand elegiac lines in all. ‘There is 
besides a curious fragment—about six hundred 
hexameters—On Fishing and an invective 
against an unnamed person, the Jbis: but 
both these latter are of doubtful authorship. 
Ovid’s chief theme is, of course, his exile ; its 
reasons, its hardships, and the chances of his 
return: but there are occasional diversions. 
The second book of the Tristia, for example, 
consisting of one long poem, after discussing 
the causes of his banishment deals with the 
whole question of the propriety of love poetry 
and the limits that should be set to frankness 
in literature. Another piece gives us the poet’s 
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biography and there is a vivid picture of the 
rigours of ‘Tomi and its wintry climate :— 


WINTER AT Lomi 


The snow lies deep: nor sun nor melting shower 

Serves to abate the winter's icy power. 

One fall has scarcely come another’s there, 

And stays in drifts unmelted all the year. 

Fierce and tempestuous 15 the North-wind’s sway ; 
It levels towers of stone and carries roofs away. 


With skins and trousers men keep out the cold ; 
Naught but their faces can your eyes behold. 
Into one mass their hair 1s frozen tight, 
Their beards with hoary rime hang glistening 
white. ) 
Nor need they jars their liquor to confine, 
They do not quaff a cup, they break a bit of wine. 


Water 1s brittle here ; you use a spade ; 
And running streams by frost are solid made. 
Even the Danube flows with waves concealed 
The dark blue surface into 1ce congealed. 
On foot we go across the unmoving tide 
And horses’ hoofs ring loud where once their oarsmen 

plied. 

Tristia, III, x, 13-32. 


Ovid did his best to find distractions in exile. 
He learned the language of the native tribes 
and even composed a panegyric on Augustus in 
Getic verse. But the years went heavily with 
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him and most of the poems of this period repeat 
one note of melancholy. 


Grim age has come and l1fe’s fair bloom has flown, 
My brow 1s wrinkled and my hair 1s white, 

All strength and vigour from my limbs has gone, 
The joys of youth no longer give delight. 

You scarce would know the man that now I seem 

Sitting amid the ruins of life’s dream. 


Great 15 the power of time, [ do confess : 
But for this change another cause remains. 

My heart 1s vexed by anxious wretchedness, 
By lonely sorrow and an exile’s pains : 

I am more old than Pylos’ ancient king 

If we take troubles in our reckoning. 


Bulls sometimes rest, though they be stout of heart ; 
Horses are eased and so fresh strength derive. 
Ships go to dock or else their timbers part, 
Fields must lie fallow sometimes, then they 
thrive. ; 
But as for me, my sorrows ne’er abate ; 
And I have come untimely to death’s gate. 


Ex Ponto, I, iv, 1-20. 


Such is the usual tenor of his complaints. 
But in spite of this monotony of subject there is 
little falling-off in technical ingenuity. One 
piece is so good an example, both of the con- 
scientious way in which a Roman poet works a 
theme out, and also of the ingenuously simple 
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music which Ovid sometimes gives us, that it is 
worth quoting : 


By time the bull submissive made 

Accepts the ploughman’s yoke ; 

By time the gallant charger learns 

The bit and retin to brook ; 

By time the lion turns to peace 
In sunny Afric clime ; 
The Indian elephant obeys 

H1s master’s nod by time. 

Time swells the clusters till each grape 

The juice can scarce contain, 

Time mellows fruit, and from the seed 

Brings forth the whitening grain. 

It wears away the ploughshare’s tooth, 

It breaks the flint, the steel ; 

It gives relief to stricken hearts, 

It calms the wrath men feel. | 
All things must yield to slowly moving Age: 
Only my sorrows time will ne'er assuage.” 

Tristia, IV, vi, 1-18. 


Even in his palmiest days Ovid never wrote 
anything more dexterous than this. ‘To some 
its very smoothness may seem a defect and Ovid 
himself was conscious that an occasional rough- 
ness of phrase enhances the general effect of a 
poem :— . 


“ So in fair faces moles sometimes arise 
Which serve to stay the surfeit of our eyes.” 
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This was the answer he made when purists 
objected to some of his more extravagant 
fancies, and the well-known anecdote illustrates 
his power of self-criticism. His friends asked 
if they might be allowed to delete three of his 
lines at their choice. Ovid agreed on con- 
dition that he should be allowed to retain three. 
When the lists were opened, the same three 
lines were found in each: one was— 


A semivirile ox, a semibovine man ; 
the second— 
The chilly north and the unchilly south. 


What the third was the tale does not tell. 
Critics have objected to the unmanly char- 
acter of the exile’s laments, but there is no 
doubt that banishment to the distant shores of 
the Black Sea was a very heavy punishment for 
a Roman. Some Englishmen, and apparently 
most Scotsmen, are quite content to live away 
from their native land; but for Ovid perpetual 
exile was almost as bad as death. His sentence 
was as though we were to send a man against 
his will into the wilds of Central Africa, with 
this additional disadvantage that the tide of 
civilization was gradually ebbing back from 
Tomi. It had once been a place of some 
importance, but the untamed barbarians on 
the Danube were every year becoming bolder 
and more aggressive, and the little town lived 
in constant danger of destruction. Moreover 
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Ovid’s constant appeals had this justification : 
as long as Augustus lived there was always a 
chance that he might relent. It was never 
quite certain when the Julian strain in him 
would not reassert itself, and just before his 
death he had escaped from Livia’s watchfulness 
and paid a visit to his last direct male de- 
scendant, Agrippa Postumus. 

But when Augustus died—poisoned, it was 
said, by Livia lest any tender feeling for his 
grandson should lead him astray—there was 
no more hope for our poet. ‘Tiberius was a 
man of strict moral principles—his first act 
was to send a centurion to rid the world of the 
contagion of Agrippa’s presence—and Ovid 
ended his days at Tomi, a.p. 18—four years 
after the death in exile of the elder Julia. 
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[N the great temple of Latin poetry there 

are four high altars, bearing these names— 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid. All have 
their devotees, but beside the constant wor- 
shippers there is a larger shifting congregation 
which is never equally distributed but varies 
with time and place and may be found now at 
one and now at another of the four shrines. 
Even poets assured of immortality are not 
altogether immune from the decrees of fashion, 
and the comparative popularity of these four 
has always been considerably affected by the 
vicissitudes in our social life. 

For many years now Virgil, with John 
Conington as his prophet, has been in England 
the recipient of the most offerings—which in 
this case take the form of editions, translations, 
lives, and critical studies—and the number of 
such votive gifts, as recorded in the sober pages 
of the British Museum Catalogue, shows that 
to-day he stands easily first. It was not always 
so; and there are some slight signs that seem 
to foreshadow for Lucretius an increasing 
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worship. At any rate his fiery rationalism is 
more in harmony with the spirit of our dis- 
tracted and disillusioned age than is the 
religious acquiescence of the Mantuan bard. 
But to the nineteenth century, and especially 
to the latter half of the nineteenth century 
with its double trend to romance and science, 
money-making and philanthropy, Virgil was the 
chief source of inspiration. His reign begins 
with the French Revolution which swept away 
so many of the cherished doctrines of the 
eighteenth century, and he then took the place 
of honour which that polite age had reserved 
for Horace. 

By a kindly provision of nature Horace was 
created some time before he was wanted. In 
his own days he was not very comfortable, and 
although Maecenas and Augustus showed their 
appreciation of his peculiar talent, what he 
really required for the proper exercise of his 
urbanity was the atmosphere of polite London 
Society in the time of Horace Walpole. For 
the Whig aristocracy who managed England 
from the reign of William III onwards Lucretius 
was too serious, Virgil too imaginative, Ovid 
too outspoken: but between them and Horace 
there is a close bond of sympathy, and he 
expresses their attitude to life far better than 
they could ever express it themselves—their 
genuine but very restricted patriotism, their 
polished but slightly brutal manners, their utter 
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lack of all true religious feeling. In that age 
of prose, Horace, the least ethereal of poets, 
came into his kingdom. Richard Bentley— 


Thy mighty Scholiast whose unwearted patns 
Made Horace dull 


—as that other unlicensed priest, Alexander 
Pope, mockingly says, found in him the pre- 
destined subject for his unrivalled gifts of 
interpretation; and all the minor poets of 
the time with Matthew Prior at their head, 
were at their happiest when they were adapting 
or imitating the Epzstles and the Odes. They 
aimed at what Horace achieved, perfection 
of form: inspiration, sentiment, love, and 
sympathy they neither had nor desired. 

The seventeenth century, which bridges the 
interval between Horace and Ovid, was a 
period of transition in literature as in politics. 
The Age of Romance was over; the Age of 
Reason had not yet begun; and continual 
experiments in every field were being tried. 
One of our kings was beheaded and another 
exiled; the Puritan excesses were followed 
by the Restoration excesses; and all four 
changes were equally inconclusive. ‘These 
are facts in the sphere of politics and social 
life; but they have their close analogy in 
literature. Dryden, the most typical figure of 
his time, is as eclectic as the Vicar of Bray: 
he translates Horace, Lucretius, Virgil, and 
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Ovid with equal zest and with equal facility, 
and for all alike he finds the right critical word. 
Virgil is—‘‘ a succinct and grave Majestick 
writer: one who weigh’d not only every 
thought but every Word and Syllable: his 
verse 1s everywhere sounding the very thing 
in your Ears, whose sence it bears: yet the 
Numbers are perpetually varied, to increase the. 
delight of the Reader; so that the same 
sounds are never repeated twice together.” 
The distinguishing character of Lucretius is— 
“a certain kind of noble pride and positive 
assertion of his Opinions. From this sublime 
and daring Genius of his, it must of necessity 
come to pass, that his thoughts must be Mascu- 
line, full of argumentation, and that sufficiently 
warm. From the same fiery temper proceeds 
the loftiness of his Expressions, and the perpetual, 
torrent of his Verse, where the barrenness of 
his Subject does not too much constrain the 
quickness of his Fancy.” On Ovid he is 
slightly more severe—“‘ Ovid with all his 
sweetness has little variety of Numbers and 
sound: He is always, as it were, upon the Hand- 
gallop, and his Verse runs upon Carpet ground : 
so that minding only smoothness, he wants both 
Variety and Majesty.” But as a set-off to 
this he says in the preface to the Epzstles— 
“ If the imitation of Nature be the business of a 
Poet, I know no Author who can justly be com- 
par’d with ours, especially in the Description of 
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the passions. And, to prove this, I shall need 
no other Judges than the generality of his 
Readers ; for all Passions being inborn with us, 
we are almost equally Judges, when we are con- 
cern’d in the representation of them: Now I 
will appeal to any man, who has read this 
Poet, whether he find not the natural Emotion 
of the same Passion in himself, which the Poet 
describes in his feigned persons ? ” 

As a matter of fact, although Dryden, 
perhaps rightly, gives Virgil the highest place, 
it is with Ovid that as translator he is the most 
successful. From Ovid also come the best 
things in his longer poems, and the initial 
impulse of the songs that are scattered about his 
comedies ; that mischievous piece, for example, 
on which the curtain rises in Mariage @ la 
Mode, and this other gem from the same play :— 


Whilst Alexis lay prest 
In her Arms he lov’d best, 
With his hands round her neck 
And his head on her breast, 
He found the fierce pleasure too hasty to stay, 
And his soul in the tempest just flying away. 


When Caelia saw this, 

With a sigh and a kiss 
She cry’d, Ob my dear, I am robb’d of my bliss ; 
Tis unkind to your Love, and unfaithfully done 
To leave me behind you, and die all alone. 
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The Youth, though in haste, 
And breathing hts last, 
In pity dy’d slowly, while she dy’d more fast ; 
Till at length she cry’d, Now, my dear, now let 
US 20, 


Now die, my Alexis, and I will dte too. 


Thus intrancd they did lie, 

Till Alexis did try 
To recover new Breath, that again he might dite. 
Then often they did ; but the more they did so, 
The Nymph dy’d more Aare and the Shepherd 


more slow. 


But with all its merits, there is an air of 
afternoon flatness about the later seventeenth 
century, and it is a relief to get back to the 
bright morning of our poetry in Chaucer and 
to the glories of the Elizabethan noon when . 
Ovid reigned supreme. 

Of the Anglo-French literature of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries it is outside my present 
scope to speak, but on the trouvéres and their 
courts of love the influence of Ovid was very 
great. The Ars was translated by Chrétien de 
Troies (1155-88), imitated by Jacques d’Amiens, 
and even allegorized for the benefit of nuns. 
As for the Roman de la Rose no less than two 
thousand lines in that immense poem are said 
to be inspired by Ovid. In Italy we find the 
same state of things. When the Renaissance 
came it was to ancient art rather than to ancient 
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writers that the natural genius of the Italian 
people first turned, and it is in the paintings of 
Giotto and Orcagna that the first signs of the 
new spirit are manifest. Literature appeared 
a little later with Petrarch and Boccaccio, and 
Ovid, the most pictorial of all Latin poets, 
was the chief source from which both verse and 
prose derived. ‘The joy of living, which the 
Renaissance discovered afresh, breathes already 
in the Heroines, the Ars, and the Metamor- 
phoses, and, as the abundance of medieval 
manuscripts proves, these were the three Latin 
poems that then above all others were popular. 
Virgil and Horace were regarded with admira- 
tion, Ovid alone was really read. An English 
scholar says—‘‘ Ovid’s mind moved in a wonder- 
land created by his own warm fancy, in a world 
of romantic love and adventure, peopled with 
beings young and strong and beautiful. There 
is no spiritual purpose or moral background. 
He tells his stories from mere romantic impulse : 

the gods and nymphs, heroes, heroines, and 
peasants of the past become real personages in 
his vivid verse. And his romantic sympathy 
extends beyond his personal creations to the 
world of nature. He loves the wild mountains, 
glens and forests and cool caverns, the glassy 
streams and lakes, the wide sea whether still or 
stormy, and the islands which are scattered 
over its surface. He has, moreover, the genuine 
romantic love of detail. Unity and regularity 
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are the marks of classical composition ; diversity 
and picturesqueness of romance. It was Ovid 
who, scorning the severity of classical style, 
gave free scope to his fertile imagination and 
thus prepared the way for a new movement 
which drew its impulse from the qualities 
prominent in youth—uncritical delight in the 
beauty of nature, and the emotions of joy and 
sorrow.” ‘[his description of Ovid’s mind, true 
as it is, is equally true of the Renaissance mind, 
and when at last in the fourteenth century 
some seeds from that great blossoming floated 
across into England to start the garden of 
English verse, it is not surprising that our first 
great poet turned to Ovid chiefly, of the 
Romans, for the subjects and the manner of his 
books, and when not to Ovid to those French- 
men and Italians who were themselves Ovid’s 
pupils. 

Social life in England during Chaucer’s time 
was not without its dark features; the Black 
Death, the Peasants’ Revolt, the abominable 
misrule of Edward the Third’s later reign, the 
endless and inconclusive wars with France; all 
these to such a man as Wyclyffe were reasons 
for a profound and reasonable discontent. 
But they had little more effect on Chaucer’s 
sunny nature than had the circumstances .of 
his childhood on Ovid. In many ways the two 
men’s lives and characters are curiously similar. 
They both were almost, but not quite, members 
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of the ruling class; they both combined some 
official experience with an overpowering passion 
for verse; they both ended their career in 
obscurity. Both also in their earliest works 
wrote definitely under another man’s influence, 
Ovid following Philodemus, Chaucer following 
Ovid. The Englishman’s first poem, for ex- 
ample, The Book of the Duchess is obviously 
drawn in one of its episodes from the legend of 
Alcyoné in the Metamorphoses. ‘There are 
some slight changes of detail—in Chaucer the 
faithful queen dies of grief, in Ovid she is 
transformed into a kingfisher—but in all essential 
respects the two stories are the same. In the 
House of Fame again Chaucer gets his zdée mére 
from the description of Fame’s temple in the 
twelfth book of the Metamorphoses, the picture 
of the god of sleep comes from the eleventh 
book, while the many pairs of lovers, Phyllis and 
Demophoén, Briseis and Achilles, Hercules and 
Deianira, and the others who appear in turn 
come straight from the pages of the Heroznes. 
The Legend of Good Women is equally derivative 
and from the same source ; the stories of Procné, 
Philomela, Alcestis, Thisbé, Ariadné—indeed of 
all the ladies who die for love, with the one 
exception of Cleopatra, are taken either from 
the Metamorphoses or from the Heroines or, as 
sometimes happens, combined from the two. 
In the Canterbury Tales Chaucer has reached 
his full strength and no longer depends on any 
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one master; he draws his material from where 
he will and makes it his own. But Ovid’s 
influence is still strong: the Reeve’s Tale is 
probably suggested by the ludicrous story of 
Faunus and Hercules in the Fasti, the Man- 
ciple’s Tale of the crow is taken directly from 
the second book of the Metamorphoses, and long 
passages in the Knight’s Tale and the Monk’s . 
Tale are drawn eventually from the Latin poet. 
It is only in his last period, in the Ballads and 
Poems of Reflection, that Chaucer abandons 
Ovid and in doing so loses much of his own 
charm. | 
Chaucer and his contemporary John Gower, 
whose Confessio Amantts in all its seven books is 
but a tissue of stories borrowed from Ovid, 
brought the spirit of romance into England 
and were the forerunners of the glories that , 
were to come. But they left no immediate 
successors, and the first blooming of the Re- 
naissance, in England as in Italy, was followed 
by a long period of drought. It was not 
until nearly a hundred years after Chaucer’s 
death that the second and richer flowering 
began and Ovid entered into his full kingdom. 
The initial impulse came, as before, from 
Italy, and there again manifested itself in the 
art of colour as well as in the art of words. 
Painting in Italy had escaped the blight that 
fell on literature in the fifteenth century, and 
Angelico, Botticelli, Mantegna, Leonardo, had 
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carried on and enlarged a great tradition. 
But with the Venetians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a new spirit appears: art becomes the 
handmaid of pleasure instead of the servant of 
religion: Venus takes the place of the Madonna, 
and groups of lovers are preferred to holy 
families. In Italian literature this spirit is 
seen in Ariosto and Bandello, both descended 
from Ovid, but it has its clearest example in 
Titian and Veronese, Giorgione and ‘Tinto- 
retto. All these are of Ovid’s direct lineage 
and loved to draw the subjects of their volup- 
tuous canvases from his poems: indeed such a 
_ picture as The Origin of the Milky Way in our 
National Gallery exhibits in paint all the most 
characteristic features of Ovid’s style. 
Meanwhile in England, although there had 
been little original composition outside the 
popular ballads, a knowledge of Latin and of 
sound literature had been steadily diffused 
among the people. The work of men like 
Wolsey, Colet, Erasmus, Ascham, and More in 
the first.part of the sixteenth century gave 
England for the first time a real system of 
national education. Grammar schools were 
established and in those schools Latin, with 
Ovid as the favourite author, was the chief 
subject of study. Consequently when the 
time came, and with it the summer of the 
second Renaissance, there was rich soil waiting 
to burst into flower. We can estimate the 
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importance of Ovid throughout the Eliza- 
bethan period by the number of translations, 
by the direct imitations of his works and by the 
references to him in literature. 

First of the translations in order of time 
comes Turberville’s Heroines, followed immedi- 
ately in 1567 by Golding’s Metamorphoses. 
Then we have the /dzs in a version by Under- 
downe the translator of Heliodorus, 1569, 
Churchyard’s Tristia, 1580, Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s Elegies, a free adaptation of the Amores, 
1597, and Browne’s Remedia Amoris, 1599. 
Just outside the period are Saltonstall’s Ex 
Ponto, 1626, Sandys’ Metamorphoses, 1626, and 
Gower’s Fasti, 1640. All of these have their 
signal merits, for most of these Elizabethans 
were people of Ovid’s own stamp, eager and 
ready to take upon themselves another man’s’ 
personality, and voluble with an immense 
flow of words. Perhaps the best is Golding’s 
great translation of the Metamorphoses, of 
which the title-page is here reproduced. 

The book begiris with two long and very 
tedious epistles in verse but when Golding — 
starts to translate he wakes up, and his long 
jolting lines go with a prodigious swing. He is 
at his strongest when Ovid is writing in his 
most realistic manner, and the story of Baucis 
and Philemon is a specimen of his best style— 
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The mightie ‘fove and Mercurie his sonne in shape 
of men 

Resorted thither on a tyme. A thousand houses 
when 

For roome too lodge 1n they had sought, a thousand 
houses bard : 

Theyr doores against them. Nerethelesse one 
Cotage afterward 

Receyvéd them, and that was but a pelting one 
in deede. 

The roofe thereof was thatchéd all with straw and 
fenntsh reede. 

Howbeet twoo honest auncient folke (of whom 
shee Baucts hight 

And he Philemon) in that Cote theyr fayth in 
youth had plight : 

And in that Cote had spent theyr age. And for 
they paciently 

Did bear their simple povertie, they made tt light 
thereby, 

And shewed it no thinge to bee repynéd at at all. 

It skills not whether there for Hyndes or Matster 
you doo call, 

For all the houshold were but two: and both of 
them obeyde, 

And both commaunded. When the Gods at this 
same Cotage statde 

And ducking downe their heads, within the low 
made wicket came, 

Philemon bringing ech a stoole, bade rest upon the 
same 
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Their limmes: and busie Baucis brought them 
quishous homely geere, 

Which done, the embers on the harth she gan 
abrode to steere, 

And laid the coales togither that were raakt up 
overnight 

And with the brands and dried leaves did make 
them gather might 

And with the blowing of hir mouth did make them 
kindle bright. 

Then from an inner house she fetcht seare sticks 
and clifted brands, 

And put them broken underneath a skillet with 
bir hands. 

Her Husband from their Gardenplot fetcht Cole- 
worts. Of the which 

She shreaded small the leaves, and with a Forke 
tooke downe a fittche 

Of restie Bacon from the Balke made blacke with 
smoke, and cut 


A peece thereof, and in the pan to boyling did tt 
put. | 


This has the true Elizabethan flavour of 
richness. How soon that flavour evaporated 
may be seen by a comparison with the next 
best version, that of George Sandys published 
in 1626 :— 


Fove in an humane shape with Mercury, 
(H1s heels unwing’d) that way their steps apply. 
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Who guest-rites at a thousand houses crave, 
A thousand shut their doors, One onely gave 
A smal thatch’d Cottage ; where, a pious wife 
Old Baucis and Philemon led their life. 
Both equal ag’d. In thts their youth they spent, 
In this grew old, rich onely 1n content. 
Who poverty, by bearing 1t, declin'd 
And made 1t easy with a cheerful mind. 
None master, nor none servant could you cail: 
They who command, obey, for two were all. 


And yet. Sandys, who also translated the 
Psalms, was much the more popular. His 
version was continually reprinted, Golding was 
comparatively neglected. 

Golding’s Ovid, North’s Plutarch, and Holin-. 
shed’s Chronicle were probably the most used 
books in Shakespeare’s library, and from the 
first of the three he drew the innumerable 
reminiscences of the Metamorphoses that come 
in all his plays, from Love’s Labour Lost to The 
Tempest. It has been computed, by a numerical 
analysis of the classical allusions, that the 
influence of Ovid on Shakespeare was at least 
five times as great as that of Virgil, and there 
is not one of the fifteen books of the Meta- 
morphoses from which the dramatist does not 
quote. But it is plain that Shakespeare did 
not depend wholly on translations. He knew 
the facts of Ovid’s life as we see from Touch- 
stone’s chance remark to Audrey in ds You 
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Like It—“ I am here, with thee and thy goats, 
as the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, 
was among the Goths.” ‘There is too in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford a copy of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in Latin, printed by Aldus in 
1502, which bears on the title-page the signa- 
ture Wm. Shr., and opposite, in another hand :— 
This little booke of Ovid was given to me by W. 
Hall who sayd 1t was once Will Shakespere’s. 
T. N. 1682. 

We may regard this inscription as a forgery 
or we may believe that this was indeed Shake- 
speare’s own copy; but in any case we may be 
sure that the grammar-school training, that 
training of which he is the most. brilliant 
result, gave Shakespeare enough Latin to read 
at least the Amores and the Fast in the original. 
It is possible that Holofernes in Love’s Labour 
Lost is a portrait suggested, even to the name, 
by the worthy pedagogue John Brunsword, who 
instructed the Stratford youth, and that Brun- 
sword himself often said :— 

“ For the elegance facility and golden cadence 
of poetry Ovidius Naso was the man, and why 
indeed Naso but for smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention.” 

The name Titania again in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, as has been pointed out, is a 
proof that even in the Metamorphoses Shake- 
speare sometimes consulted the Latin rather 
than Golding, and the performance of Pyramiis 
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and Thisbé in the same play may well be a 
class-room reminiscence. ‘Ihe ‘ direct method ’ 
of teaching Latin by dialogue was commonly 
followed in the Elizabethan school, and Brun-’ 
sword was quite capable of arranging from Ovid 
a scene for his pupils to recite. 

But while in Shakespeare’s plays Ovid’s 
influence is pervasive rather than direct, in 
his poems it is a question of direct imitation. It 
would seem that Shakespeare’s own ambition 
was to be a romantic poet and that it was partly 
accident, partly the necessity of earning a 
livelihood, partly his own innate love of speech- 
making, that turned him into a playwright. 
He himself valued his poems most, and even 
after several of his comedies had been produced 
he could still say of the Venus and Adonts that 
it was “the first heir of my invention.” To 
the same effect his contemporary Francis’ 
Meres in. Palladis Tamia, 1598 :—*“ As the soul 
of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in melli- 
fluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare : witness 
his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared 
Sonnets among his private friends.” 

The Lucrece is of course taken in its main 
story from the second book of the Fasti, with 
some slight variations derived from Livy. It 
is a curious example of the same method of 
expansion which Ovid himself so frequently 
uses in his first period when he is adapting a 
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Greek original. Shakespeare’s version is nearly 
thirteen times as long as the Latin, for while 
Ovid tells the story in about one hundred and 
twenty lines Shakespeare takes some seventeen 
hundred. Moreover, Ovid tells the whole 
story ; the siege of Ardea, the feast in T'arquin’s 
tent, the comparison of wives, the swift ride 
to Rome, the triumph of Collatinus in his 
wife’s virtue, and the return of the Romans to 
camp: all this before Shakespeare begins. ‘The 
expansions in the English are chiefly of two 
sorts, romantic descriptions and dramatic rhe- 
toric. For example, from Ovid’s four words 
niveusque color flavique capilli is developed the 
passage :— 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 

On the green coverlet : whose perfect white 
Shew'd like an April datsy on the grass, 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 
And, canopted in darkness, sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hatr, like golden threads, play’d with her 
breath ; 

O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life’s triumph 1n the map of death, 

And death’s dim look 1n life’s mortality ; 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no strife 


But that life liv’d 1n death, and death in life— 
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and so on, with a mixture of metaphysics and 
pictorial allusion. Similarly, from Ovid’s one 
couplet : 


instat amans hostis precibus pretioque minisque ¢ 
nec prece nec pretio nec movet ille minis, 


come the seventy lines in which ‘Tarquin 
presses his infamous suit and the answering - 
seventy in which the virtuous Lucretia rejects 


him. Finally for 


tamque erat orta dies: pass1s sedet tla captllis 
ut solet ad nati mater itura rogum, 


we have the series of speeches and monologues 
that occupy nearly all the rest of the poem. 

The Venus and Adonis with its motto from 
the Amores :-— 


vilia miretur voleus : mihi flavus Apollo 
pocula Castalia plena mintstret aqua, 


is expanded in exactly the same way from the 
legend in the Tenth Book of the Metamor- 
phoses. The process can be most plainly seen 
by taking first a prose translation of the Latin :— 


** Now Adonis excites even Venus’ love, and 
avenges his mother’s passion. For while the 
goddess’ son, with quiver on shoulder, was 
kissing his mother, he chanced unwittingly 
to graze her breast with a projecting arrow. 
The wounded goddess pushed her son away ; 
but the scratch had gone deeper than she 
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thought, and she herself was at first deceived. 
Now, smitten with the beauty of a mortal, she 
cares no more for the borders of Cythera, nor 
does she seek Paphos, girt by the deep sea, nor 
fish-haunted Cnidos, nor Amathus, she in 
precious ores. She stays away even from the 
skies; Adonis is preferred to heaven. She 
holds him fast, is his companion, and though 
her wont has always been to take her ease in the 
shade, and to enhance her beauty by fostering 
it, now, over mountain ridges, through the 
woods, over rocky places set with thorns, she 
ranges with her garments girt up to her knees 
after the manner of Diana. She also cheers on 
the hounds, and pursues those creatures which 
are safe to hunt, such as the headlong hares, 
or the stag with high-branching horns, or the 
timid doe; but from strong wild boars she 
keeps away, and from ravenous wolves, and she 
avoids bears, armed with claws, and lions reeking 
with the slaughter of cattle. She warns you, 
too, Adonis, to fear these beasts, if only it were 
of any avail to warn. ‘Be brave against 
timorous creatures,’ she says; ‘but against 
bold creatures boldness is not safe. Do not be 
rash, dear boy, at my risk; and do not provoke 
those beasts which nature has well armed, lest 
your glory be at great cost to me. Neither 
youth, nor beauty, nor the things which have 
moved Venus, move lions and bristling boars 
and the eyes and minds of wild beasts. Boars 
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have the force of a lightning stroke in their 
curving tusks, and the impetuous wrath of 
tawny lions is irresistible. I fear and hate them 
all!’ When he asks her Why, she says: ‘I will 
tell, and you shall marvel at the monstrous out- 
come of an ancient crime. But now I am 
aweary with my unaccustomed toil; and see, a 
poplar, happily at hand, invites us with its - 
shade, and here is grassy turf for couch. I 
would fain rest here on the grass with you.’ So 
saying, she reclined upon the grass, and pillow- 
ing her head against his breast, and mingling 
kisses with her words, she told the following 
tale.’—Then comes the story of Hippomenes 
and Atalanta.—‘‘ Thus the goddess warned and 
through the air, drawn by her swans, she took 
her way; but the boy’s manly courage would 
not brook advice. It chanced his hounds, . 
following a well-marked trail, roused up a wild 
boar from his hiding-place; and, as he was 
rushing from the wood, the young grandson of 
Cinyras pierced him with a glancing blow. 
Straightway the fierce boar with his curved 
snout rooted out the spear wet with his blood, 
and pursued the youth, now full of fear and 
running for his life; deep in the groin he sank 
his long tusks, and stretched the dying boy upon 
the yellow sand. Borne through the middle 
air by flying swans on her light car, Cytherea 
had not yet come to Cyprus, when she heard 
afar the groans of the dying youth and turned 
her white swans to go to him. 
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“*And when from the high air she saw him 
lying lifeless and weltering in his blood, she 
leaped down, tore both her garmerts and her 
hair and beat her breasts with cruel hands. 
Reproaching fate, she said: ‘ But all shall not 
be in your power. My grief, Adonis, shall 
have an enduring monument, and each passing 
year in memory of your death shall give an 
imitation of my grief. But your blood shall be 
changed to a flower. Or was it once allowed 
to thee, Persephone, to change a maiden’s 
form to fragrant mint, and shall the change of 
my hero, offspring of Cinyras, be grudged to 
me?’ So saying, with sweet-scented nectar 
she sprinkled the blood; and this, touched by 
the nectar, swelled as when clear bubbles rise 
up from yellow mud. With no longer than 
an hour’s delay a flower sprang up of blood-red 
hue, such as pomegranates bear which hide 
their seeds beneath the tenacious rind. But 
short lived is the flower; for the winds from 
which it takes its name shake off the flower so 
delicately clinging and doomed too easily to 
fall °—(Muller’s translation)’. 

From this narrative, which certainly makes 
no undue appeal to the senses, Shakespeare 
builds up the gorgeous fabric of the Venus and 
Adonis, with its voluptuous descriptions, its 
unabashed wooing, and its amorous rhetoric. 
People sometimes consider it necessary to 
throw a modest veil over English translations 

1 In the Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann). 
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from classical writers, but it may be noticed 
that here the greatest of our writers preferred 
the opposite process: he strips away all cover- 
ings and reveals Love in his nakedness. ‘he 
method whereby Ovid’s brief story is drawn out 
into two hundred stanzas and each of his lines 
made to yield twentyfold is not without 
interest to study. ‘To represent a goddess,. 
and that goddess Venus, the ancestress of the 
Julian line, entreating humbly for a mortal 
youth’s favours, would have seemed to any 
Roman, even to Ovid, an improper and scan- 
dalous proceeding. But there was in the Greek 
mythology a class of deities—belles dames sans 
merci—whose special attribute it was to seize 
upon fair youths, if these latter gave them an 
opportunity by profaning their sanctuaries with 
their naked limbs. ‘These Naiads, creatures, 
immortal but dwelling on earth, lived in the 
depths of streams and pools, where unwary 
striplings are wont to bathe, and the story 
of one such capture is given by Ovid in Meta- 
morphoses, Book IV, and referred to by Milton 


in the lines :-— 


Abstain, as manhood ou esteem, 

From Salmacis’ pernicious stream $ 

If but one moment there you stay, 

Too dear yow ll for your bathing pay.— 
Depart nor man, nor woman ; but a sight 


Disgracing both, a loath’d Hermaphrodite. 
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In Ovid the nymph Salmacis, whose one 
delight is the care of her beauty, sees the boy 
Hermaphroditus, is fired with sudden passion 
and begs him—unavailingly—to come to her 
arms. ‘The youth in ignorance bathes in her 
pool, is drawn down enlaced by the amorous 
naiad, and at last made into one body with her. 
This is the tale from which the scenes of 
courting in the Venus and Adonis are derived. 
The language is far more decorous than that 
which is assigned by the English poet to Venus, 
although of course Ovid never rises to those 
magical touches—Lo, here the gentle lark—and 
Bid me discourse —which are Shakespeare’s 
sigen-manual. But in the main details Shake- 
speare follows Ovid closely, even to taking from 
him the device whereby the lady is made to 
attempt twice before she succeeds in her pur- 
pose. ‘These amorous episodes and the speeches 
put into Venus’ mouth account for the greater 
part of the poem. The incident of the horse 
and jennet is a favourite with all poets since 
Homer, -and the elaborate description of the 
boar is taken, through Golding, from the story 
of the Calydonian hunting in Metamorphoses, 
Book VIII. 


The Lucrece and the Venus and Adonis 
illustrate the methods by which the Eliza- 
bethans attempted to improve on Ovid, and 
they illustrate also some essential differences 
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between the master and his pupils. Ovid 
was a born story-teller with a keen eye for 
incident; he knows when to enlarge and when 
to condense his narrative; and, exuberant 
though he be with his fancies, he never wanders 
far from the point. The Elizabethans, on the 
other hand, including Shakespeare himself, 
invariably prefer a conceit to a fact; they are at 
the mercy of their love of words ; and they will 
always interrupt the thread of their tale in 
order to indulge in rhetorical moralizing. 
Ovid was on the whole a corrective to their 
native weaknesses: Seneca represents them at 
their worst. 

Shakespeare’s Venus is only one of many 
Elizabethan poems that are modelled closely on 
Ovid. ‘There is Beaumont’s Salmacis and Her-. 
maphroditus, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, with 
its reminiscent opening lines, 


—bordered with a grove 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the carelesse and disdatnful etes 


Of proud Adonts that before her les— 


and Shirley’s beautiful Echo and Narcissus. 
Shirley indeed is a devoted Ovidian: his best 
known masque The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses, published in 1659, is largely an adapta- 
tion, even to the very words in the Latin, of the 
rhetorical contest between the two heroes for 
the arms of Achilles in the thirteenth book of 
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the Metamorphoses, and its final song is like 
Ovid at his best :— 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows not substantial things ; 
There 1s no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Equally inspired is this other lyric of Shirley’s 
with its verbal quotation from the second book 


of the Ars— 


Ye virgins, that did late despair 
To keep your wealth from cruel men, 
Tie up in silk your careless hair: 
Soft peace 15 come again. 


Sing 16 Lé for his sake 
Who hath restored your drooping heads ; 
With choice of sweetest flowers make 
A garden where he treads. 


Among the other Elizabethans, Drayton 
drew the idea of his Heroicall Epzstles from the 
Heroines, and in his pairs of letters—Henry to 
Fair Rosamond and her answer, Isabella and 
Mortimer, Edward and Jane Shore and the 
rest—he makes a gallant though not very 
successful attempt to recapture Ovid’s spirit. 


Heywood’s plays, Lhe Golden, The Silver, The 
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Brazen, and The Iron Age, their plots a medley 


of stories taken from Ovid, cannot be described 
as anything but dull; but Davies’ mock epic on 
Dancing—The Orchestra—written in the exact 
spirit of the drs, is much more entertaining. 
Perhaps, however, of all their productions the 
most curious is Chapman’s Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sense, consecrated to those searching spirits 
whom learning hath made noble. ‘The subject— 
Ovid watching Julia at her bath—is perhaps 
more Ovidian than the treatment, which is a 
singular mixture of imagination and pedantry, 
but there are beautiful lines :— 


She lay at length, like an 1mmortal soul 
At endless rest in blest Elysium, 


of which Ovid would have admired the rhythm, 
even if he scarcely would have appreciated the 
sense. 

But to enumerate all the reminiscences of 
Ovid in Elizabethan literature would be an 
endless task, for nearly all the writers of that age 
were under his spell. Among the few excep- 
tions we may perhaps reckon Spenser at the 
beginning of the period, and Ben Jonson at 
the end. Spenser was a born idealist and by 
temperament far more akin to Virgil than to 
Ovid. Many of the latter’s stories are briefly 
retold in the Faerte Queene and there are many 
Ovidian phrases and turns of speech, but in 
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thought the spirit of the great allegory is quite 
alien to Latin realism. Ben Jonson, for his 
part, is too much of a ‘ humorist’ in the Jon- 
sonian sense to be influenced by anyone. As 
a matter of fact, he is dry where Ovid is exuber- 
ant, dull where Ovid is bright, sardonic where 
Ovid is gay; and it is only his usual perversity 
that makes him insert into the play The Poe- 
taster, a long and irrelevant by-plot of Ovid’s 
supposed amours with Julia. 

With Jonson and Shirley we approach the 
Caroline age and a general slackening of poetic 
inspiration. ‘The minor Carolines—people like 
Philip Ayres, Shakerley Marmion, Thomas 
Stanley, Patrick Hannay—are very minor poets ; 
but anyone who has the time and patience to 
read through Professor Saintsbury’s three great 
volumes—I have just done so myself, and can 
safely say that those who like Caroline verse 
will find there exactly what they like—will 
certainly be amused at the way in which the 
whole tribe draw their sap and nutriment from 
Ovidian soil. 

And so we come to the Puritan reaction, 
when Ovid and all his works were, for the time, 
cast into outer darkness. ‘Their one great poet, 
Milton, as a classical scholar was of course well 
acquainted with Ovid and, in his early poems, 
Latin and English, the influence is plain. Ovid 
is still the poet, as we see in the Latin elegiacs 
that Cowper translated— 
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[f peaceful days, 1n letter’d leisure spent 
Beneath my father’s roof, be banishment, — 
Then call me banish’d, I will ne'er refuse 

A name expressive of the lot I chuse. 

I would that exiled to the Pontic shore 

Rome’s hapless bard had suffer’d nothing more. 
He then had equall’d even Homer’s lays 

And Virgil, thou had’st won but second praise. 


But, as a grown man, Milton like all Puritans 
was definitely antagonistic to levity in any 
form, and Ovid suffered a second banishment. 
Nor did the Restoration re-establish him 
permanently on his throne, any more than it 
re-established the Stuarts permanently on theirs. 
The spirit of the times had changed, and plea- 
sure was no longer innocent. Roscommon and 
Rochester, Sedley and Dorset, write of what 
they call love and endeavour to copy Ovid’s 
manner; but they have little of his blithe 
gaiety and unconsciousness of wrong-doing. — 
Rochester perhaps comes nearest of them in 
some of his songs— 


The utmost grace the Greeks could show, 
When to the Trojans they grew kind 
Was with their arms to let them go 
And leave their lingering wives behind. 
They beat the men and burnt the town ; 
Then all the baggage was their own. 
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There the kind deity of wine 
Kiss'd the soft wanton god of love ; 
This clapp’d his wings, that press’d his vine, 
And their best powers unit'd move, 
W hile each brave Greek embrac’d his punk, 
Lull d her to sleep, and then grew drunk. 


In style this follows Ovid closely, in senti- 
ment it is far removed. Ovid really loved and 
admired women. Rochester like most of the 
Restoration poets combines the forms of chival- 
rous devotion with the reality of cynical 
contempt. 

Still even when the eighteenth century 
began, Ovid’s position had not been seriously 
challenged. Worshippers were getting luke- 
warm, but they had not definitely transferred 
their allegiance. Even Pope starts by imitating 
the Heroines in the Eloisa and Abelard and in 
1717 appeared the translation of the Metamor- 
phoses by Dryden, Congreve, Addison, Garth, 
and other eminent hands. This however was 
the last important tribute. By that time 
George of Hanover was inEngland and the crowd 
were beginning to turn to other gods. Since 
1717 translations of Horace and Virgil have 
been as thick as gooseberries on a gooseberry 
bush: of Ovid there has scarcely been one that 
deserves notice. 
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HE Ars Amatoria has a reputation in 
England that is scarcely deserved. In 

our shorter guides to Latin literature it is 
usually dismissed with a few reproving words : 
‘a most immoral. poem,’ or the Wiken are 
the worthy Cruttwell the Ovid of the drs 
is ‘ this incorrigibly immoral but inexpressibly 
graceful poet,’ while Mr Wight Duff is almost 
equally severe :—‘ this Vade-mecum in wanton- 
ness is not a product of youth: and Ovid 
assures readers that his inspiration comes from 
experience. The atmosphere is that of a 
reckless pursuit of the voluptuous in a society 
amid which the demi-monde reached a pitch of — 
polished luxury unsurpassed in history.’ As 
for Mr Mackail, he somewhat hesitatingly 
declares that—‘the Ars Amatoria is perhaps 
the most immoral poem ever written’: it is 
true that he goes on—‘the most immoral, 
not the most demoralizing, and it may be 
doubted whether the poem is one which ever 
did any reader serious harm, while few works are 
intellectually more stimulating within a certain 
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limited range ’—but these it would seem are 
only extenuating circumstances and his original 
judgement stands. 

The two great German histories are more 
just. ‘Teuffel and Schwabe say briefly—‘ The 
Ars is a humorous didactic poem, wanton in 
tone and contents, but displaying great know- 
ledge of the subject and much psychological 
refinement.’ 

Schanz, the latest and most competent of all 
our authorities, gives to the poem a long and 
appreciative study. He, like ‘Teuffel, finds that 
humour is its chief quality, there being some- 
thing of the nature of parody in the contrast 
between the serious didactic form and the gay 
frivolous contents. He recognizes however 
that the picture of Roman life which Ovid 
gives us is a real one, and himself regards the 
Ars as Ovid’s masterpiece. 

There is still however a third body of opinion 
which regards the 4rs not so much as immoral 
or humorous but rather as satirical in its ten- 
dency. “In the 4rs,’ says Mr S. G. Owen, 
‘Ovid deals ironically with his subject. ‘The 
poem is almost a satire upon women, less 
trenchant than Juvenal’s sixth satire, but not 
less effective.’ To the same effect Sellar :— 
‘No one could have anticipated from the 
‘gaiety and brightness and rich colour with 
which the subject is treated by Ovid, the gloom 
and sense of satiety and disgust with which the 
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same subject was presented to the Romans of a 
century later in another masterpiece, the sixth 
Satire of Juvenal. ‘These two works, in which 
the fascination and the repulsion of a licentious 
life are presented in perhaps the most vivid 
colours ever used in literature, are simply 
different stages in one course of development.’ 

But with Sellar also there is apparently a> 
conflict of opinions, and he proceeds in a more 
reasonable strain:—‘*’'The Ars is not only 
Ovid’s sincerest poem, but it is one which called 
into play some of his most characteristic facul- 
ties and qualities. A great English critic, 
Macaulay, thought it undoubtedly his greatest 
work. ‘The claims of the Metamorphoses, both 
on the ground of higher imaginative genius and 
a more potent influence on the world, may be 
urged to dispute this verdict. ‘ But on the same’ 
ground as Don ‘fuan (or at least the earlier books 
of it) is regarded as the greatest of Byron’s 
poems, it may be argued that the didactic poem 
on the Art of Love is the greatest work of Ovid. 
His power over his favourite instruments of 
metre and language is then at its height. His 
vivacity and energy of conception are unim- 
paired, and are tempered by stronger judgement 
than in the Amores. ‘The abundance and at the 
same time the obviousness of his illustrations 
from natural objects and mythology are quick- 
ened and enlarged by experience and knowledge 
of the world. His wit is as unfailing, his insight 
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has become juster and more penetrating... . 
His didactic poem is full of the common- 
sense which is often so strong in men who 
live only for pleasure; which is so weak in 
Propertius, a man who lived only for passion. 
It is shown in his denunciation of all magical 
arts and love charms. It is shown in the prac- 
tical precepts which are to put the poor lover 
on a level with the rich; in the inculcation 
of energy, unselfishness in small matters, good 
nature in dealing with servants. ‘The lover’s 
presents are not to be costly, but judiciously 
chosen. All the pezzis soins of courtship, of 
which Propertius by his own admission is 
neglectful, are carefully observed. It is essential 
that the lover should not make himself a bore. 
All these are admirable precepts for social 
life, apart from the special purpose for which 
they are given.’ 

In view of these conflicting judgements, 
almost as diverse as those that have been ex- 
pressed concerning Euripides and his attitude 
to women, it may be useful here to give a brief 
summary of the Ars, discarding all the orna- 
ments which enliven the narrative and dealing 
only with the main themes. 

_ Love, says Ovid, anticipating W. 8. Gilbert, 
is purely a matter of skill which all can attain 
if they will. Here are the rules of the game, 
the three main points being these: first, you 
must find your mistress; second, you must 
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win her; third, you must keep her. In finding 
there is no great difficulty. Look about in the 
porticoes, the galleries, the temples; above 
all in the theatre and the circus. Dinner 
parties too are fruitful fields and so are seaside 
and suburban resorts like Baiae and the shrine 
of Diana at Aricia. When the lady is found 
she must be won; and this is easy, if only you . 
have confidence ; for women are by nature more 
ardent than men, and love to be courted. 
Secure the maid’s help first and then wait for a 
suitable opportunity. Be lavish with vows, 
promises and letters, seek the lady’s company 
on all occasions, and be careful of your personal 
appearance. A dinner party will often give 
you the desired occasion to press your suit, 
and if she does not yield at once try entreaties, 
tears, and even gentle violence. Finally, never | 
trust a male friend and remember that no one 
girl is exactly like another. 

If you wish to keep your mistress, the Second 
Book begins, avoid all trickery and depend upon 
your own good qualities. Be kind and con- ~ 
siderate; let her beat you at games; give 
modest presents and praise her beauty; be 
always at her service, comfort her when she is 
ill, but do not weary her with attentions. If 
you think she is becoming indifferent, try to 
arouse her jealousy and then arrange a recon- 
ciliation. A good lover is both skilful and 
patient, nor will he be disturbed by a rival’s 
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presence ; for he is a lover not a husband. He 
will never boast of his happiness and will make 
the best of all his lady’s defects, resolving always 
to share love’s pleasures equally with her. 
With some definite rules of courtship the 
Second Book ends. 

Beneath the apparent frivolity of the Ars 
there lie some serious ideas that from the femin- 
ist point of view partly atone for the excessive 
frankness of the writing; and one of these 
ideas is the equality of the sexes. ‘The Third 
Book accordingly consists of precepts for 
women and starts by refuting the common 
prejudice of woman’s inferiority to man. 
Women, says Ovid, are less cruel and less fickle 
than men; their chief fault in love is that they 
lack skill, and it is the poet’s task to instruct. 
Firstly, a girl must make good use of her youth 
and beauty; do not dress extravagantly but in 
good taste. Be careful of every detail in your 
toilette, which should be performed alone. 
Make the best of your weak points and increase 
the charms of your person by the accomplish- 
ments of your mind. Pay attention to music, 
dancing, poetry, and every kind of sport ; 
in playing games do not be annoyed if you lose. 
Appear frequently in public, but beware of 
chance acquaintances who may attempt black- 
mail. If you make a promise, keep it; and 
always be merry and bright. ‘Take advantage 
of your male friends’ assistance and be especially 
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kind to poets; but do not treat all your lovers 
alike: a mature man is different from a raw 
youth. Above all, do not be too kind; men 
like rigorous treatment and do not mind a 
spice of danger. If you find you are too closely 
watched there are many ways of eluding vigil- 
ance. Never trust a woman friend, do not 
keep a good-looking maid, and avoid jealousy. _ 
And then with some intimate instructions for 
women also the Third Book ends. 

The chief value of the 4rs lies in the picture 
it gives us of Roman Society. But it contains 
also, as will be seen, a mass of advice expressed 
with that freedom to which Dr Marie Stopes 
has accustomed modern readers. ‘There is 
however one point that deserves fuller considera- 
tion than it has yet received :—Who are the 
puellae, these girls whom Ovid has in mind? | 
Dryden is merely misleading when he trans- 
lates :— 


I sing the Brothels loose and unconfin d, 
Th’ unpunishable Pleasures of the kind ; 
Which all a-like, for Love, or Mony find, 


and I cannot help thinking that those critics 
who are most severe on Ovid are often in- 
fluenced, perhaps unconsciously, by Dryden’s 
English more than by Ovid’s Latin. Dryden. 
is overfond of such words as brothel, cuckold, 
and the like, which here are quite out of place, 
and he frequently translates the inoffensive 
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puella by a monosyllable, now fortunately gone 
out of polite use, which brings after it a train of 
ideas wherewith Ovid at least has no sympathy. 
That the ‘ girls ’ are neither virgins nor mothers 
of families we are expressly told, and on the 
strength of one line in the Y7ristia it is some- 
times assumed that it is the class of professional 
courtesans alone to whom the 4rs refers. But 
if we mean by the word meretrix the paid 
instrument of men’s pleasure, the whole poem 
becomes absurd. ‘There is no sense in giving 
directions how to win and how to keep such a 
person’s affections: money would be more 
efficacious than any advice. As for the un- 
fortunate women who lived in brothels, the 
lupae as they were called, they are as much out- 
side Ovid’s purview as are virgins and matrons. 
The system of recognized prostitution, it 
must be remembered, was part of the old Roman 
moral code, one of the safeguards for a Roman 
matron’s virtue. The Romans introduced the 
system of police registration, such as still exists 
in most.European countries even to-day, and 
the callousness which the institution of slavery 
breeds rendered Roman women indifferent. 
From the earliest days of the Republic prosti- 
tutes were required to register at the aediles’ 
office, where licences were issued to them on 
payment of a tax. They were placed under 
strict control, had to wear a distinctive dress, 
dye their hair or wear yellow wigs, and were 
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subject to various civil disabilities; but the 
severest feature of the system was that, once 
registered, the names were never erased, and 
consequently remained for ever under an in- 
delible stain. For women to enter this class, 
as for men to become gladiators, meant that 
they had abandoned all hope and were prepared 
to live like brute beasts, if only their fellow-men - 
allowed them to live at all. 

We may dismiss then the virgin, the matron, 
and the prostitute from our inquiry, and if we 
wish to realize, even approximately, who the 
people are for whom brid writes, it will be 
necessary first to consider the state of society in 
Ovid’s time, and especially, how it was affected 
by the Roman conception of marriage and by 
the Roman conception of slavery. 


At Rome, from the earliest times, there were 
three forms of marriage. ‘The first, called 
confarreatio, was a religious ceremony, in which 
the two parties set down together on one 
sheep-skin and tasted together a salted cake 
made of coarse flour, far. ‘This took place in 
the presence of at least ten witnesses and only 
the children of such marriages as these were 
eligible for certain priestly offices. Its sanction 
was Fas, the law of god, and its nearest modern 
equivalent would be marriage according to the 
strictest tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The second form was called coémptio and was a 
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legal ceremony in which the two parties met 
before a lawyer or magistrate, and the husband, 
by a fictitious sale, purchased the wife from her 
father by the procedure per aes et libram. ‘The 
sanction was Jus, the law of man, and the 
nearest equivalent would be our marriage at a 
registrar’s office or the French civil marriage 
before a maire. By either of these two forms 
the wife passed immediately under her husband’s 
control—manus—was taken out of her own 
family, entered that of her husband, and 
assumed the rights and rank of a daughter 
therein. They were both of them in fact 
extensions of the typically Roman institution 
of patria potestas whereby the elderly male was 
the absolute master of the whole household. 
But there was also a third form of marriage, 
which from the woman’s point of view was much 
to be preferred. This was called Usus, and 
here there was no ceremony, but only co- 
habitation for a whole year with intention of 
marriage. Manus was postponed by this 
method.until the expiration of a year and, 
more important still, provision was made for 
evading it altogether by the wife absenting 
herself for three successive nights in the year, 
and thus defeating the husband’s prescriptive 
right to his ownership of her person. ‘The 
disadvantage of this form for the wife was 
that she could not compel her husband to 
maintain her, the great and more than com- 
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pensating advantage was that her dowry and 
other property she acquired was her own. 
Nominally still a member of her father’s family 
she was in fact her own mistress. ‘This ‘ free 
marriage ’ as it was called is recognized in the 
Twelve Tables, but in the early period it was 
probably less used than the other two. Women 
however got their chance when the long-drawn | 
struggle of the Second Punic War had dimin- 
ished the number of energetic males and after 
the beginning of the third century marriage by 
usus became the common form. It was a very 
great victory for women, and as usual victory 
was attended with some licence. The be- 
haviour of Roman ladies when the rites of 
Bacchus were introduced into Italy, and the 
strange conspiracy to poison all husbands said 
to have been discovered about the same time, 
were both things far from commendable, but 
on the whole a moderate use was made of suc- 
cess, and the free marriage produced a race of 
free women. 

These unions, in which both man and woman 
were left far more independent than they had 
ever been before in ancient times or have ever 
been since in the modern world, were purely a 
matter of mutual advantage and social con- 
venience. They had no religious sanctity what- 
ever and even as legal partnerships they were, 
both in theory and in practice, very easily 
soluble. A man’s first marriage was usually 
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arranged for him by his parents without regard 
to his own inclinations ; and as often as not it 
proved unsatisfactory. Ovid, for example, had 
a wife chosen for him when he was scarcely 
more than a lad, a girl ‘neither worthy nor 
useful’: a separation followed almost im- 
mediately and then came a second marriage 
equally fleeting: the third attempt was a 
success. Under these conditions divorce 
brought no discredit to either side, nor was 
it necessary to give any reason beyond personal 
feeling. ‘‘ Only the husband knows where the 
shoe pinches ”—said one of the most virtuous 
of the Romans, when he was asked why he had 
divorced his wife; and no further answer 
was required. If the union was childless a 
divorce was usual—the case of Turia and 
Lucretius is an exception to the general rule— 
for the Romans always kept in mind the 
practical aim of marriage, matrimonium, the 
making of amother. It was rather as a mother, 
matrona, recognized by law, than as a wife, 
that a woman received respect, and Metellus 
Numidicus in the curious speech that he 
delivered just before the end of the Republic 
on the necessity of marriage emphasizes this 
doctrine. ‘ If, citizens of Rome,’ he said, ‘ we 
could live without wives, we should all keep 
clear of that annoyance; but since nature has 
ordained that men can neither live happily 
with wives, nor at all without them, it is 
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your duty to consider the perpetual endurance 
of the race rather than our own brief enjoy- 
ment.’ So, when a woman was past child- 
bearing, that respect often ceased. Cicero, 
for example, lived with Terentia for thirty 
years and found her a faithful and on the whole 
a sensible wife. But as soon as her physical 
attractiveness had definitely gone he broke off 
their union in a letter which, as has been truly 
said, a gentleman would not write to his house- 
keeper, and proceeded to marry a young and 
wealthy heiress. 

Cicero’s behaviour shows that even marriage 
by usus did not always work fairly to the woman, 
and it must be acknowledged that although 
under it the two sexes were exactly equal, an 
ideal condition, the results were not altogether 
satisfactory. Roman men lost all sense of. 
chivalry—if they ever possessed it; Roman 
women acquired a certain masculine hardness 
which to a romantic mind seems a little dis- 
tressing. It may be that the women of whom 
we hear in history and literature were not fair 
representatives of their sex, but certainly in the 
century just before our era the number of 
women-rakes in Rome seems to have been 
disturbingly large. Such ladies as are the 
heroines of Prévost’s Les Don Fuanes, Mar- 
gueritte’s La Garconne, and Mr W. L. George’s 
Ursula Trent, existed then in plenty and, 
what is more important, they wielded very 
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great influence in politics and society. In 
75 B.c. for example the whole power of the 
state was in the hands of a woman named 
Praecia, who counted among her many lovers 
the demagogue Cethegus and through him made 
and unmade laws as she pleased. In 63 B.c. we 
find Sempronia playing a principal part in 
Catiline’s conspiracy; ‘a woman,’ as Sallust 
says, “who could play and dance more skil- 
fully than an honest woman should; _ reckless 
of her money and her good name; without 
scruple in denying a debt or in helping a 
murder; and yet she could write verses and 
talk brilliantly, and on occasion could assume 
an air of modesty.’ Clodia, the ‘ Lesbia’ of 
Catullus’ poems and the ‘ox-eyed Hera’ of 
Cicero’s letters, comes in the next decade, and 
for years was one of the chief powers in Roman 
life. The most brilliant men in Rome were 
attracted to her like moths to a candle, and in 
M. Boissier’s words ‘Elle apportait dans 
sa conduite privée, dans ses engagements 
d’affection, les mémes emportements et les 
mémes ardeurs que son frére dans la vie pub- 
lique. Promptea tous les excés et ne rougissant 
pas de les avouer, aimant et haissait avec 
fureur, incapable de se gouverner et détestant 
toute contrainte.’ 

These three women, like our own Queen 
Elizabeth, combined an ardent temperament 
with political ability ; but there were doubtless 
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many of their contemporaries who in private 
life rivalled their achievements. Women, in 
fact, for the moment claimed and were allowed 
the same amount of sexual licence that men have 
always conceded to themselves. ‘The result was 
that in many cases it must have been very hard 
to say whether a woman was or was not a 
meretrix, to be certain whether she gave her-- 
self to a man for a money consideration or to 
suit her own pleasure. ‘ Cynthia,’ the mistress 
of Propertius, is a case in point. She is usually 
considered to have been a courtesan by pro- 
fession; and so she probably was. But there 
is also no doubt that she was a woman of old 
Roman family, the grand-daughter of the 
Hostius who wrote an epic on the [Illyrian 
Wars, that she maintained a _ considerable 
establishment on a lavish scale, and that she 
occupied a definite position in fashionable 
society. A rich woman with a poor and com- 
plaisant husband, a woman whose husband had 
divorced her or was dead, was not prevented 
from indulging her caprices by public opinion, 
and of religion, as we understand the word, 
there was at this time none. There were 
temples, the most frequented those of Isis 
and other Eastern divinities, which were useful 
places for assignations: there were gods, 
Jove, Apollo, and the rest, who served as con- 
venient characters for a masquerade; but 
religion, as a moral force, did not exist. 
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Here then are the three components of one 
of Ovid’s classes of pwellae: women living 
under the loosest conditions of union with their 
husbands and not deterred by any moral or 
social scruples from taking a lover in addition ; 
women who had been divorced or whose hus- 
bands were dead, rich, independent, and de- 
termined to enjoy all the pleasures of the 
flesh; women, scarcely to be distinguished 
from these others who, whether by choice or 
necessity, gave themselves to men for money 
but were not of notoriously bad character 
nor registered on the aediles’ lists. This 
whole class undoubtedly owed its origin to 
the laxity of the marriage tie, at this time 
almost the exact opposite of Justinian’s de- 
finition— 


“nuptiae sunt contunctio maris et feminae 
et consortium omnis vitae, divini et humant 
1uris communticatio,’ 


“marriage between a man and a woman 
is a union and a lifelong fellowship, a 
sharing of sacred and human law.’ 


From this high ideal, which is practically 
Christian doctrine, the free marriage had 
lamentably declined, and on the whole, in 
spite of its some good feminist points, it must 
be regarded as a failure. 
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So much for one class; the other came into 
existence, not from the Roman institution of 
marriage, but from the Roman institution of 
slavery. A Roman husband in early times 
not merely possessed full ownership of his wife ; 
he could, if he were rich enough, own any 
number he wished of female slaves who were 
his chattels, without any rights before the law, 
without any civil status, and without any moral 
obligations. ‘Their master’s will was their sole 
guide: shame, chastity, self-respect were words 
which for them had no meaning: they were as 
much his creatures as were his dogs and horses 
and existed only for his pleasure. Even when 
the free marriage had made the Roman wife 
independent, his female slaves were still left 
to satisfy a man’s craving for ownership, while 
the device of manumission enabled him to add 
a spice of adventure and perhaps even a slight 
profit to these ancillary amours. A slave was 
often set free, not for his own, but for his 
master’s advantage. The freedman_ besides - 
paying for his release was still under various 
obligations, and a legal arrangement could be 
made whereby a certain proportion of his 
earnings went to the patron. ‘The same con- 
ditions held as regards a freedwoman. Her 
former owner could reserve for himself some 
share in her person, even as the feudal lord 
of the Middle Ages had certain corporeal 
rights over his female vassals. Moreover if he 
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wished he could live with her as his concubine 
and legitimize any children that might be born. 
Many men in fact preferred this state of con- 
cubinage to a regular marriage, a faux ménage 
to true family life. ‘These connections, quasi- 
permanent and quasi-licit, must have been 
in many cases hardly distinguishable from a 
legal union, but it is obvious that Ovid regards 
the woman associate in such an arrangement as 
being under no obligation of faithfulness. ‘A 
married woman,’ he says, ‘should fear her 
husband, but it is unendurable that a girl who 
has just been manumitted should be kept under 
lock and key ’ (drs, 3, 610). 


These semi-married wives and _ husbands, 
these freedwomen and concubines occupying 
a dangerous and anomalous position between 
wife and mistress, this desire for pleasure and 
reluctance for family life, had brought about a 
state of affairs under Augustus that was actually 
perilous to the existence of the state. The only 
way to raise the general standard of morality 
in a nation is for those in authority to set an 
example that will lead to higher ideals. Laws 
are of little use, and they may be even worse 
than useless if they are not backed up by public 
opinion. Unfortunately, Augustus himself was 
neither by character nor by his past record 
fitted to be an exemplar of moral virtue, and 
when, as a practical statesman, he saw the 
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dangers which threatened the country he was 
almost of necessity forced to attempt a cure by 
legislative means. ‘The Senate in B.c. 23 had 
already given him wide censorial powers ; 
but this was not enough, and in B.c. 18, probably 
under Livia’s influence, he brought forward a 
series of social enactments which aimed at 
nothing less than the revival of the old strict 
Roman family life. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to 
consider the composition of Augustus’ family 
and the character of his chief advisers. Besides. 
being President of the Roman Commonwealth, 
Augustus was also a man, with a considerable 
share of human weakness; and many of his 
actions were due rather to external influences 
than to his own volition. His own character 
is a difficult problem, full of inconsistencies, 
and two other personalities, both of them 
probably stronger though far less subtle than 
his own, were constantly trying to pull him 
different ways. Sometimes his wife Livia, 
sometimes his daughter Julia prevailed, and to 
an onlooker this conflict of, wills must have 
been one of the most entrancing of spectacles. 
The President’s house was the centre from 
which the world was ruled and beneath its 
roof all the chief schools of opinion in Rome at 
that time were represented. The party of 
tradition, who wished to get back to the stern 
simplicity of Cato the Censor, had its head 
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in Livia, supported by her son Tiberius, some 
of the elder senators, and such men of letters 
as the freedman, Verrius Flaccus, and the 
historian, Livy. It was a party small in numbers 
but strong with the influence that moral con- 
viction always gives; but upon its skirts there 
hung, as usual, a set of prying busybodies and 
professional sensation-mongers, such as Cassius 
Severus, who hoped to make personal profit by 
exposing the frailties of others. How this 
section felt towards the feminist movement 
we can tell with some exactness, for Livy has 
inserted in his history a speech against the 
repeal of the Oppian Laws B.c. 195, ostensibly 
made by Cato but really expressing the senti- 
ments of Livia and her friends. 


“Gentlemen, if each of us in his relations 
with the mistress of his household had, from the 
beginning, retained the rights and prerogatives 
of a husband, we should now have less trouble 
with the other sex as a whole. Unfortunately 
in the home our liberties have been overthrown 
by undisciplined womanhood, and here also, 
in the forum, they are being trodden under foot. 
We have failed to curb individual women and 
therefore we tremble before them in the mass. . .. 
Our forefathers laid down that women should 
not transact any business, even of a private 
nature, without the authority of a guardian ; 
they were to be under the control of parents, 
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brother, or husband. But we, forsooth, allow 
them now actually to take part in politics, to 
appear in the forum, and to join in meetings 
and elections. .. . Give free rein to a nature 
that knows no control, to a creature untamed, 
and hope that women, of themselves, will get a 
limit to extravagance of liberty. Liberty in 
all things, or rather, to speak plain truth, 
licence in all things, is what women now 
desire.” 


There is much more to the same effect, 
but the main position is clear: women should 
stop at home and mind the house, then they 
will not want distraction or fine clothes; a 
conclusion that may have applied in Livia’s 
case, but which does not suit all women. 

While Livia and her party represent the ex-' 
treme reaction, the moderates fall into two 
classes. ‘There were the ordinary healthy- 
minded men and women who married, had 
children, and lived in decent fashion, a class 
which under normal conditions forms the 
greater proportion of society. But conditions 
at this time in Rome were not normal. We 
know of some model couples; there was one 
in Augustus’ household, Drusus, Livia’s second 
son, and his wife, Antonia; but such marriages 
as theirs were the exception rather than the 
rule. Most of the moderates were men like 
Augustus and Maecenas, who were moderate 
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from satiety rather than from continence, and 
as statesmen followed other rules than those 
which guided their private pleasures. Their 
position compelled them to have regard for 
public morality but their own personal tastes, 
in early manhood at least, had been of no very 
reputable kind. Horace, who in his first 
satires had wielded the lash pretty sharply on 
Maecenas, was later admitted to their confidence 
and became their most zealous supporter in 
literature. Propertius apparently was anxious 
to join these reformed rakes, but never quite 
gained his footing among them. 

But the great majority of the ruling class at 
Rome in the year B.c. 18 was neither puri- 
tanical nor moderate in its attitude to pleasure. 
For the younger generation enjoyment was the 
chief end of life and in Julia they found the 
most brilliant of leaders. Beautiful, intelligent, 
well-educated, and attractive she had already 
borne her husband Agrippa one son, and now in 
her twenty-second year was expecting another 
child. . But neither her duties as wife nor as 
mother interfered with a continuous round of 
social gaiety. Her husband was constantly 
absent on matters of high State importance and 
around her flocked all the young men and 
women of fashion—cult1 puert et cultae puellae ; 
among them Ovid, praeceptor amoris to her 
circle, as Virgil in the years before had been 
praeceptor pretatts. 
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Between these two opposing influences 
Augustus was constantly torn: between Livia 
who spun her own coarse woollen robes at 
home and Julia who loved the costly eastern 
silks which the Puritans declared scarcely 
concealed her nakedness. 

In z.c. 18 Livia won her first great triumph 
and Augustus brought forward the Lex Fulia de - 
maritand1s ordinibus, the Lex ‘fulia sumptuartia, 
and the Lex ‘fulia de pudicitia et de coercendts 
adulterits. A full account of these laws, how 
they attempted to prevent celibacy, to en- 
courage family life, and to check extravagance 
and profligacy, is given in Ferrero’s fascinating 
history of this period (Lhe Greatness and 
Decline of Rome, English translation, vol. 5, 
pp. 58-74), and here a brief reference must 
suffice. The laws were plainly inspired by — 
the highest Puritan ideals, but they ran counter 
to the established customs of the day and the 
Lex de adulteriis was intolerably severe. The 
paterfamilias was allowed to kill an adulterous 
daughter and her accomplice as soon as they 
were discovered; a husband could kill his 
wife and her lover if he caught them in his own 
house ; if neither father nor husband appeared 
as accuser of a woman charged with adultery 
by an informer, it was open to any one to enter 
a charge, and if convicted the adulteress was 
banished for life. Finally, to connive at adul- 
tery was an offence, punished with the same 
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penalties as adultery itself. To quote from: 
Ferrero :—“‘ ‘Thus a reign of terror was estab- 
lished in the realm of Aphrodite. This law 
let loose the spirit of slander and calumny, the 
jealousy of wealth, the cruel ambition of 
lawyers, the thirst for vengeance, and these base 
passions rushed like a band of terrible harpies 
into the voluptuous gardens of Cythera.” 

The passing of these laws was a victory for 
the whole party of tradition; a more personal 
success was gained by Livia when in B.c. 12, 
on Agrippa’s death, she induced Augustus to 
marry Julia to her son, Tiberius. And then 
for a time she had to suffer disappointment 
again. ‘Tiberius proved incapable of mastering 
his new wife, who was surrounded, as usual, by 
young men of rank and was obviously preparing 
to get her son Caius adopted as Augustus’ 
successor. Of all persons in the world Tiberius 
was the least fitted for the part of a complaisant 
husband, and in s.c. 6 he retired in dudgeon to 
Rhodes. It was soon after his retirement that 
the Ars Amatoria appeared, the most open 
defiance to the Julian laws that can well be 
imagined, and Livia felt that a new effort must 
be made. Ovid for the moment was passed by 
as unimportant. Julia offered a surer mark, 
and in B.c. 2 Phoebe one of her freedwomen 
was induced to furnish definite proofs of 
adultery against her. By his own law Augustus 
should have put his daughter to death, but 
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finally, after a terrible outburst of rage and 
grief, he banished her to the lonely island of 
Pandataria. Livia had again won the day. 

A decent interval of four years elapsed before 
Tiberius returned to Rome, and then, on the 
opportune decease of Julia’s two sons Lucius 
and Caius, he became the old President’s chief 
colleague once more. The Puritans were again . 
in the ascendant and soon again they found 
it necessary to take disciplinary measures against 
the inveterate pleasure seekers. Julia’s party 
had received a severe shock at the time of their 
leader’s fall, but they had soon forgotten the 
lesson and were once again treading the prim- 
rose path after the younger Julia, a woman 
surprisingly like her mother, and recently 
married to a great noble, L. Aemilius Paulus. 
Against her also a charge of adultery was brought, 
and she, together with her lover, Silanus, and 
certain other persons implicated, were ordered 
to go into exile if they wished to escape severer 
penalties. Among these other persons was 
Ovid, in his case a double charge being made, his 
complicity in Julia’s guilt and the immoral 
character of his writings which were forthwith 
removed from the public libraries. Ovid him- 
self in his letters from exile tries to obscure the 
facts by ambiguous references, and scholars 
have exercised their ingenuity in explaining 
what the ‘ error’ was that was alleged against 
him, what the ‘ sight that he unwittingly saw.’ 
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That this latter was Livia in her bath, as has 
been solemnly surmised, is hardly probable, 
but there is some approximation to the truth 
in Robinson Ellis’ theory :—‘ Isidos sacra Ovi- 
dium violasse existimo, ita tamen ut cum 
infamia id «Caesarum coniunctum fuerit’ ; 
for it may well have been in a temple of Isis 
that Julia and Silanus met and that Ovid was 
their confidant. If he was in any way privy to 
their intrigue, under the Lex de adulterits no 
further charge against him was necessary: he 
was equally guilty with them and shared in 
their punishment. 

But even if the accusation had been only one 
of immoral writings, it must be allowed that 
Augustus had some justification for his action. 
If you are trying to make a people moral by 
force of law, you cannot afford to be laughed 
at; and the mistake that Augustus made, as 
Tiberius doubtless pointed out to him, was not 
to have suppressed Ovid and the 47s long before. 
Mr Owen says: “It was a sorry act of blind 
despotism that dispatched Ovid to die in 
exile on the frosty shore of the Euxine, it was 
the senseless act of a moral pedant who knew 
no mercy”; but surely this is to allow enthu- 
siasm to override common sense. Ovid was a 
better citizen in some ways than either Virgil 
or Horace: he was married and had one 
daughter and two grandchildren. But the 
Ars, if taken seriously, is a manifesto in favour 
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of free love and childless unions, and under 
the conditions of that time Augustus, as repre- 
senting the State, was justified in passing a 
sentence of banishment. It is the old conflict 
between public and private morality which has 
always existed and exists to-day. Of two 
English couples, one may have been married 
in church; the man from the first has been.. 
unfaithful, cruel and drunken; but the wife 
has borne him three children, and for the 
children’s sake, though all married love has 
gone, she keeps up a pretence of domesticity : 
in the eyes of the State this is a moral marriage. 
The other couple may have refused the legal 
ceremony: the man has been faithful and con- 
siderate, the woman faithful and loving, both 
are temperate and industrious ; but the woman 
has avoided bearing children and in the eyes, 
of the State theirs is an immoral concubinage. 
And the’ State, which like everything else is 
concerned chiefly for its own existence, is 
perfectly right. A childless union is immoral, 
1.€. it is against the interests of the community : 
for if there be no children there will very soon 
be no State. 
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MaNuscrRIPTs. 


ih sy earliest extant MSS. of any part of 
Ovid, those in Paris, Oxford, and Vienna, 
belong to the ninth and tenth centuries. ‘The 
Oxford manuscript of the ninth, which includes 
the Ars, Book I, with Latin and Celtic glosses, 
is written in a Welsh hand and was once in 
the possession of that strict disciplinarian 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, 943 a.D., 
who has drawn a portrait of himself on the 
opening page. The Paris manuscript (7311 R) 
contains all three books of the 4rs, together with 
the Remedia Amoris and a small fragment of 
the Amores, and it is the source on which our 
best texts depend. ‘The latest editor, the 
Italian scholar Marchesi, relies entirely on this 
one manuscript :— 


‘hic codex ad genuinam Ovidianorum ver- 
suum scripturam restituendam, ut dixi, praeter 
ceteros valet cum solus ex Artis Amatoriae 
codicibus omni interpolatione consulto facta 
caveat.’ 
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EDITIONS. 


The Editio Princeps (Balthazar Azoguidi) 
Bologna, 1471: followed the same year at 
Rome by Sweynheym and Pannarz. The 
Aldine edition, Venice 1502. The Elzevir, 
edited by Heinsius, Leyden 1629. The Del- 
phine, Lyons 1689. Burmann’s edition, Amster- 
dam 1727. Le Maire, Oxford 1825. Jahn, 
Leipzig 1828. Merkel (in the Teubner series), 
1888. G.M. Edwards (2n Postgate’s Corpus 1896). 

Annotated editions have been infrequent 
for some time: the best is by Paul Brandt, 
Leipzig 1902, which contains a good introduc- 
tion and full notes. The Berlin edition of 
Miiller, 1861, and the recent Italian edition of 
C. Marchesi, ‘Turin 1916, confine themselves to 
textual criticism. 


EncuisH TRANSLATIONS. 

(a) The flores of Ovide de arte amandi with 
their Englysshe afore them: and two alphabet 
tables. 

Londini in edibus Wynandi de Worde in 
vico vulgariter nuncupato (the flete strete) 
1513. 

This is a translation in black letter of some 
couplets from the First Book. Latin and 
English above. 

Swifte shippis be governed be craft: 
with seale and oare a light swyfte chare is 
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governed by crafte: and lyke wyse loue 
must be governed by crafte. 


(5) The Three Books of Publius Ovidius 
Naso de Arte Amandi translated by Francis 
Wolferton of the Inner Temple, Gent. London 
SOG Mud) 


This is a line for line translation with notes 
‘historical, poetical, and topographical,’ fairly 
accurate but not very vigorous. 

If any bere bee ignorant in Love, 

Let him read these, hee shall a Lover prove. 

Swift Ships with flying Satls by Art are led, 

Chariots by Art, by Art Love's governed. 

Well could Automedon in Chartots ride 

And Typhis the Aemontan ship did guide ; 

Venus hath mee her Deputy proclaim’d : 

Love’s Typhis and Automedon I’m nam’d. 


(c) Ovid de Arte Amandi and the Remedy 
of Love Englished. London 1662. 


This is a translation in rhymed couplets of 
the three books together with a very gross 
parody of Hero and Leander. It is often in- 
correct and the author is anonymous. 


If there be any in this Multitude, 

That in the Art of Love 1s dull and rude, 

Me let him read and these my Lines rehearse, 
He shall be made a Doctor by my verse. 

By art of Satls and Oars Seas are divided 

By art the Chariot runs, by art Love’s guided. 
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(2) Two Essays. ‘The former Ovid De Arte 
Amandi or The Art of Love. The first book. 
The later Hero and Leander of Musaeus from 
the Greek. London 1682. 


The author who describes himself as a well- 
wisher to the Mathematicks was really J. Hoy, 
and the translation which does not extend. 
beyond the first book is, in places, very good. 


Lf in this Town an unflusht Puny be, 
Unpractisd in Love’s weighty Mystery, 

Let him awhile these powrful Precepis prove 
And proceed Master 1n the Art of Love. 

By Art swift Ships to their lov’d Port arrive 
By Art our Charriots in the Circus drive : 
And who in Love would his great end attain 


Must guide the Boy too with an Artful Rein. 


(e) Ovid’s Art of Love. In three books. To- 
gether with his Remedy of Love. ‘Translated 
into English by several eminent hands. Adorn’d 
with cuts. London 1709. 


The first book only is by Dryden, and he, of 


course, is excellent : 


In Cupid’s school whoe’er would take Degree 
Must learn his Rudiments by reading me. 
Seamen with sailing Arts their vessels move ; 
Art guides the Chariot: Art instructs to Love. 
Of Ships and Chariots others know the Rule ; 
But I am master in Love’s mighty school. 
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Difficulties such as the proper names in this 
passage, Tiphys and Automedon, Dryden gets 
tid of by the simple process of omission, and 
the result is a most vigorous and readable 
version. But the other two books are not 
equal. Book II is attributed variously to 
Nahum Tate and to Dr Yalden, and it is not 
very creditable to either. 


Now Io Paean sing ! now wreathes prepare ! 
And with repeated Los fill the air: 

The prey 1s falln in my successful totls 

My artful nets enclose the lovely sporls. 


So Tate—or Yalden—begins and so he con- 
tinues. ‘The third book by Congreve is better 
than this, but it is not too accurate and it is 
Incomplete... 


(f) The Lover’s Assistant or, New Year’s 
Gift, being a new art of Love, adapted to the 
present times. ‘Translated from the Latin, 
with notes, by the late ingenious Henry Field- 
ing. London, printed; and Dublin reprinted 
and sold by the Booksellers. Price a British 
shilling. 1759. 


This is a very ingenious and highly amusing 
prose paraphrase of the first book of the drs. 
The notes are short but to the point: on 
Ovid’s frivolous treatment of lovers’ promises 
for example—“ we cannot help expressing our 
Detestation of this Sentiment, which appears 
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shocking even in a Heathen Writer.” ‘The 
paraphrase is full—‘‘ If in so learned an Age 
as this, when Arts and Sciences are risen to 
such Perfection, there be any Gentleman un- 
skilled in the Art of Loving, let him come to my 
School; where, if he hath any Genius, he will 
soon become an Adept: For I would by no 
means have any young Gentleman think, that - 
Erudition is unnecessary upon this Occasion. 
It is well known that the Rules of Art are 
necessary to the Conduct of a Ship; for which 
reason, none but able and experienced Seamen 
are preferred to the Command of one. Rules 
are necessary even to make a good Coachman, 
as those Gentlemen who have the Ambition to 
excel this way very well know. In the same — 
manner is Art required to drive the Chariot of 
Love well. Now it hath pleased Venus to place 
me in the Coach-Box: What a Captain is to a 
Ship, or the Driver to his Chariot, that am I to 
Love.” Lines 1-8. 
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PART I 
(OW TO" WIN LOVE 


» oD 
a 


THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK 
PART I 


ee is by art ships sail the sea, 
It is by art that chariots move, 
If then unskilled in love you be 
Come to my school and learn to love. 
In all the process of seduction 
This handbook gives you full instruction. 


Automedon could guide his steeds, 
And Tiphys steer the Argo fearless, 
But I am versed in lovers’ screeds, 
And Venus knows my skill is peerless. 
In love I guide men’s footsteps on, 


A Tiphys and Automedon. 


Tis true that Love’s a wilful lad 
And oft rebels against my sway, 
But Youth is never wholly bad 
And learns by training to obey. 
So Chiron once Achilles framed 
_ And his fierce heart by music tamed. 
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He who in manhood scared his friends 
And made his foemen run the faster, 

Now on a form for whipping bends 
Obedient to his agéd master. 

The hand that laid proud Hector dead 

Now from the ruler shrinks in dread. 


As Chiron then Achilles taught, 
So I essay bold Love to teach, 

Each pupil’s heart with passion fraught, 
A goddess mother to them each ; 

Yet horses to the bit consent 

And bulls beneath the yoke are bent. 


And so to me young Love shall bow 
Although he try my heart to wound 
And all his arrows madly throw 
Beating the air with fire around : 
The more he burn, the more he beat, 
The more shall vengeance be complete. 


TO4. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE 


I don’t on Clio’s help rely, 

Or claim Apollo’s inspiration 3 
I am no bard of Ascra, I 

With flocks and birds have no relation. 
I speak of facts with ripened knowledge, 
A graduate of Venus’ college. 


Know too the love whereof I write 
Is one that all the Laws allow. 
Avaunt, thou matron’s toga white, 
Avaunt, thou virgin’s ribboned bow ; 
I shall lead no man into shame 
Of love for maid or married dame. 


Now listen, all you young recruits, 
And learn the numbers of your drill. 
One—pick a girl who with you suits, 
Kind and complaisant to your will. 
Two—see that you her love secure. 
Three—do your best that it endure. 
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Behold in front the field of play, 
And this the limit of our course is, 
So choose to whom your suit you'll pay 
Before the starter lines his horses ; 
She won’t come gliding through the air, 
You'll have to look to find the fair. 


The huntsman when he lays the net 
That shall a stag or wild boar take 
Must knowledge of their coverts get. 
The fowler scans each tangled brake, 
And fishers ere they bait the hook 
Mark well the place for fish to look. 


So if you wish to win a lass, 

First find the place where girls resort, 
And watch the darlings as they pass 

And choose to whom you'll pay your court. 
You will not have to travel far 
Or visit any foreign spa! 
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Perseus from furthest India brought 
Andromeda, his dusky toy ; 
Paris in distant Sparta sought 
The wanton whom he took to Troy : 
You need not go so far from home, 
Beauties enough you’ll find in Rome. 


For every grape Methymna yields, 
For every fish and every star, 
For every bird upon the fields, 
For every crop on Mount Gargar, 
There is in Rome a pretty face 
Sent by Love’s Queen her son to grace. 


Whether you like them young and green, 
Or choose instead the ripe and mellow, 
Or else prefer the age between, 
There’s choice of each for every fellow. 
The only trouble, you’ll confess, 
Comes from embarras de richesse. 
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Stroll in the shade of Pompey’s hall 

What time the summer sun shines bright, 
Or walk beside the marble wall 

Where foreign treasures please the sight, 
Gifts that record the honours won 
By noble mother, noble son. 


And don’t forget the colonnade 
That bears our Livia’s honoured name, 
Its walls with pictures bright arrayed, 
Telling the story old in fame 
How Danaus compelled each daughter 
To undertake her husband’s slaughter. 


When Venus for Adonis weeps 
Is oft for love a good occasion ; 
The Sabbath too that Syrians keep 
When they are of the Jew persuasion ; 
While Isis brings for many a miss 


What she with Jove found perfect bliss. 
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Tis strange but true—a busy mart 

Is oft a place for lovers’ meetings, 
And e’en in law-courts set apart 

You sometimes hear their stolen greetings. 
But most of all our lovers go 


Where the bright fountains flash and flow. — 


There is a basin carved in stone 

Hard by the shrine of Lady Venus, 
Wherein the Appian flood is thrown, 

And there perchance you may have seen us, 
Held captive by a maiden’s eyes, 
We who once thought ourselves so wise. 


For when your own cause you must plead 
Things take on quite a new complexion, 
The lawyers then a lawyer need 
And Venus laughs at our dejection. 
For others we can draw a brief, 
But then ourselves we seek relief. 


d 
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And most of all the theatre scan ; 
That is love’s choicest hunting-ground, 
Where maiden mingles close with man 
And every sort of game is found ; 
There once by touch familiar grown, 
You’ll wish to make her all your own. 


Like ants that go and go again 
Along their road and never tarry, 
Still toiling as they store the grain 
Which in their mouths they deftly carry, 
Or like the bees in summer hours 
Flitting above the fragrant flowers. — 


Thus to the theatre women flock, 
So many that ’tis hard to choose, 
For each puts on her smartest frock 
And cares not if her virtue goes. 
‘They come perhaps to see the play, 
But to be seen themselves they stay. 
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’Twas Romulus first made the games 
A rendezvous for our amours, 
When he beguiled the Sabine dames 
As partners for his bachelors ; 
Though then no veils hung overhead, 
Nor ran the stage with saffron red. 


Behold a theatre void of art; 
No marble columns, curtains fine, 
But boughs new cut in every part 
Straight from the wooded Palatine ; 
The turf a cushioned seat allows 


And leaves adorn their shaggy brows. 


The Romans cast their eyes about — 

To see which maiden they shall capture, 
Or sit perturbed by happy doubt 

Nursing their hopes in silent rapture, 
While actors dance a Highland fling 
And Tuscan flutes in measure sing. 
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Loud rang the cheers: for then applause 
Was nothing but an artless noise ; 

Their chief awaits a moment’s pause, 
Then gives the signal to his boys ; 

With shouts his order they obey 

And throw their arms about their prey. 


As doves by eagles fierce pursued, 
As lambkins when the wolf’s in sight, 
So the girls feared these lovers rude 
And every ruddy cheek grew white. 
But though it was the self-same fear 
In many shapes it would appear. 


Some silent sit, some rend their hair, 
And some in vain call on their mother, 
Some fly, some stay, some beat the air, 
Some are distracted by the pother, 
And some fear makes more comely, led 
Sweet victims to the bridal bed. 
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If any maiden in his arms 
Struggled too fiercely mad with fear, 
The man would soothe her wild alarms 
And whisper in her tender ear— 
Don’t cry: you've no more cause to dread 
Than mother has, when she’s tn bed. 


Our Romulus he knew the way 
And taught his warriors how to woo, 
If soldiers had such luck to-day 
Then I would be a soldier too. 
And this is why the theatre yet 
Is oft a trap for damsels set. 


And don’t forget the circus where 
The gallant steeds contending race; 
Full many a maiden visits there, 
It is a most commodious place ; 
And you can say just what you mean, 
No need for nods and winks as screen. 
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Nor will they stop you if you take 
Position by a lady’s side, 
The narrow seats occasion make, 
Your body close to hers applied ; 
There’s little room, so you must sit 
Tight squeezed and there’s no helping it. 


To start a talk is now your task : 
Begin with something old and trite 
And then pretend her aid to ask— 
Which are you backing, blue or white ? 
Whose is it? If she knows the name 
And says she’s backed it, do the same. 


Then when the youths in contest ride 
Row behind row in long succession, 
And cheers rise up on every side 
Rejoicing at the gay procession, 
While others clap the ordered ranks 
Let your applause give Venus thanks. 
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If grains of dust should haply stray 
And settle on your lady’s breast, 
Wipe them with careful zeal away, 
Your fingers on her bosom pressed. 
If there be none—well, never mind : 
Wipe still and see what you can find. 


And should her mantle come unbound 
And fall about her to her legs, 

Lift it up quickly from the ground 
Before she for assistance begs. 

If you are lucky you may see 

—Who knows ?—her ankle, or her knee. 


Put a low stool beneath her feet 

And look that no one’s leg’s behind ; 
Pile the soft cushions on her seat 

And ply her fan to catch the wind. 
Such little things a woman please, 
And love is won in ways like these. 
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So if you seek a love affair 

The circus is the place to visit ; 
Girls love the blood and dusty air, 

This is your chance, you must not miss it ; 
Young Cupid there fights many a round 
And those who watch he loves to wound. 


E’en while you speak and scan the book 
And ask which one is going to win, 
A fisher caught by your own hook, 
You feel the barb sink deep within ; 
The hand you clasp will wing the dart 
That soon shall pierce your fluttering heart. 


The other morn in mimic fight 
We saw a Grecian fleet arrayed, 
While Persian galleys painted bright 
Their part as fierce assailants played, 
When all men flocked to Caesar’s show 
Thronging the theatre row on row. 
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From every land fair maidens came 

And youths from every sea around, 
Abundant fuel for love’s flame, 

When all the world in Rome was found. 
Each manly heart was in a whirl 
Enraptured by some foreign girl. 


Behold our gallant prince prepares 
To subjugate the Eastern lands, 
To round his conquests forth he fares 
And wrest our flags from alien hands. 
Rejoice ye Crassi in the grave, 
For now your vengeance you shall have. 


He comes and retribution bears, 
Our young professor of war’s art : 
Cease, timid folk, to count his years ; 
The Caesars are a race apart. 
Children should ne’er at battle play, 
But he’s a man before his day. 
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Such talent swiftly upward springs 
When it is of the heavenly kind, 
It chafes at nature’s tarryings 
And leaves old Father ‘Time behind. 
The babe at Tiryns Jove begot 
Strangled the serpents in his cot. 


And Bacchus too, so young and gay, 
Did prove himself a mighty god 
When India defeated lay 
And trembled at his magic rod. 
His sire a counsellor will be 
To guide the prince to victory. 


Thou owest us this first campaign, 
Thou who art now our youthful chief, 
And shalt in age our chief remain : 
Avenge, great lord, thy brother’s grief, 
And add new lustre to the name 
Of Caesar, and to Caesar’s fame. 
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He who is called his country’s sire, 
As well as thine, before the fight 
Thy arms with valiance shall inspire 
While thou dost guard a father’s right. 
Not so the foeman: there the throne © 
A son by force seized as his own. 


So thou shalt wield a pious sword 
Against the Parthians’ perjured bow, 
Soon will they tremble at thy word 
For Truth and Right our claims allow; 
And our dear land shall be increased 
With all the splendours of the East. 


O father Caesar, father Mars, 
One now a god, one soon to be, 
Give him success in all his wars 
That I his triumph here may see, 
And loud the votive carol raise 
To sing our noble hero’s praise. 
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Firm wilt thou stand and cheer the throng 
With words like mine :—O that I might 
Equal thy valour with my song 
And tell of Romans firm in fight, 
And how the flying foe attack 
With arrows from their horses’ back. 


The Parthians think to win by flight ; 
But what is left when they are beat ? 

Their war god cuts a sorry sight 
Seeking a victory by retreat. 

The man who fights and runs away 

Can scarce expect to win the day. 


Soon then will come the happy dawn 
When we rejoicing in thy deeds 
Shall see thy golden chariot drawn 
In triumph by four snow-white steeds. 
The foemen chiefs with necks bent down 
Beneath the yoke defeat shall own. 
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Our girls and boys from far and near 

Will flock to watch the triumph-games, 
And as the captive kings appear 

Each maid will want to know their names. 
Whatever question she may ask 
To answer is her lover’s task. 


W hat is that hill and what thts land ? 
W hich are those rivers borne in state ? 
Have your reply at once to hand, 
You must not let her questions wait. 
She will not mind a slip or two, 
If you don’t know, pretend you do. 


This 1s. Kuphrates—see his reeds— 
Thats Tigris with the blue wig on— 

Those are the folk Armenia breeds— 
That one’s a Persian, Danaé’s son— 

That city there among the trees 

W as founded by Achaemenes. 
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This ts a chief and so 1s that— 

And then perhaps you tell his name. 
If it’s the real one, it comes pat, 

But if it’s not, ’tis all the same. 
Don’t be afraid: you may invent 
Or speak the truth—she’ll be content. 


A banquet too is often good 
And gives a chance when dinner’s over ; 
There’s something there, beside the food, 
That eager suitors may discover, 
When Bacchus and young Love combine 
Their arms and horns to intertwine. 


When Cupid’s wings with wine are wet. 
He cannot quit the fort he’s taken ; 

Although he shakes his pinions, yet 
They sink, nor will to flight awaken. 

Tis fatal when the rain of love 

Comes falling softly from above. 
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Wine warms the cockles of the heart, 
Wine makes the poor man lift his horn, 
When wine is in, dull cares depart, 
Laughter and Joy from wine were born. 
You feel no grief when beakers flow ; 
They smooth the wrinkles from your brow. 


Bacchus knows naught of guile; his gift 
That thing most rare, a simple mind. 

When brimming goblets circle swift, 
Fach maid can soon a lover find. 

For Venus, with the vine to aid, 


On fire is blazing fire laid. 


But do not to the lamp-light trust 
If you intend to judge of beauty, 

For evening and the wine-cup must 

Seduce a critic from his duty. 

It was beneath the open sky 

That Venus gained her victory. 
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Full many a blemish unrevealed 
May pass at night without remark ; 
Full many a girl, her faults concealed, 
May seem quite handsome in the dark. 
To judge of gems or dyes aright 
Or faces—wait till morning’s light. 


Why tell you of the endless host 
Of places where you'll find good sport, 
Of Baiae and its neighbouring coast 
Where ladies to the baths resort ; 
I’ve heard poor lovers oft proclaim— 
These nealthful springs belie their name. 


A temple too lies near to town 

Where chaste Diana haunts the wood: 
Her priests the crime of murder own 

And stain their hands with rivals’ blood ; 
But though she hates young Cupid’s dart 


Herself has wounded many a heart. 
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Thus far my Muse has shewn the ground 
And where for lovers’ nets the place is : 
Now for a subject more profound— 
The way to win your lady’s graces ; 
For close attention I appeal, 
Pray help my teaching by your zeal. 


First Rule and foremost :—With a maid 
Make up your mind that you will win her ; 
Don’t hang about or be afraid, 
‘That marks a very raw beginner ; 
If you will set your snares aright 


You'll quickly hold your captive tight. 


Sooner will birds fall mute in spring 
And grasshoppers in summer weather, 
Sooner from hares will greyhounds fling 
Than when two lovers come together 
Will a fair maid refuse his plea ; 
Though she say No, she’ll willing be. 
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For girls as well as men enjoy 

The sweets we steal from Venus’ store; 
But men no secrecy employ, 

Girls hide their fire and burn the more ; 
It is not we should do the pleading, 
We only follow at their leading. 


The heifers bellow for the bull, 

Mares for their stallion loudly neigh, 
The male with love is ne’er so full, 

His passion finds an easier way ; 
Men’s amours seldom madness cause, 
They love, but keep within the laws. 


Not so did Byblis when she burned 
To take her brother to her bed, 
And, when at last the truth he learned, 
Put in the noose her guilty head ; 
Not so did Myrrha who her sire 


Loved with a more than filial fire. 
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And that is why to-day a tree 

Within the bark she lies close pressed ; 
Her tears ooze gently forth and we 

Of unguents find them quite the best ; 
And now the lady’s name they bear 
And when we buy we ask for myrrb. 


There roamed in Ida’s valleys dark 

A snowy bull, the country’s pride ; 
Between his horns the only mark 

One spot of black, all white beside ; 
Fach cow in Cydon or in Gnossus 
Longed for her back that young colossus. 


But more than all Pasiphaé 

Desired to bear the proud bull’s weight, 
A traitor to her husband, she 

Looked at the comely cows with hate. 
False Crete with all her hundred towns 
The truth of this old story owns. 
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The queen herself with unskilled hands 
Cuts the young grass to win his favour 
And piles the foliage where he stands, 
No thoughts of wifely duty save her ; 
Among the herds she roams the fields 
And to the bull King Minos yields. 


Why, foolish queen, that costly dress ? 
Your paramour recks naught of treasure. 
Why scan your mirror in distress ? 
Your ringlets gay give him no pleasure. 
Believe your glass: the truth is plain ; 
A woman still you must remain. 


If with your mate you are content, 
Then do not seek another lover ; 
If to deceive him you are bent, 
At least a rival man discover ; 
But you would wish upon your brow 


A pair of horns, would God allow. 
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Oft did she leave her royal bower, 

A Maenad all distraught in mind, 
And every hill and forest scour 

If she her lovely bull might find ; 
She looked with hate upon the cattle 
Because they beat her in love’s battle. 


To some poor heifer she would cry— 
You think that you can please my Lord 
And wanton proudly when he’s by, 
You silly cow /—then gave the word— 
Take me this one and have her broke 
And put beneath the curvéd yoke. 


Or else of vows she made pretence 

To lead her rival to the altar, 
And struck her down for her offence, 

No thought of mercy made her falter ; 
Then taunting cried with murderous sword— 
Go now and think to please my lord. 
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Oft too she longed for Io’s fame, 
And oft Europa fain would be, 
Because the one a cow became, 
The other rode a bull by sea, 
Until at last the beast beguiled 
By cow of wood begat her child. 


Take too that other Cretan maid 

Who once for prince Thyestes burned, 
If she her guilty love had stayed 

And lacked the thing for which she yearned, 
The sun would ne’er have changed his way _ 
Nor backward turned his steeds that day. 


So Scylla sinned who stole the tress 
That was the sign of Nisus’ might, 
And now a pack of sea-hounds press 
Around her waist and body white ; 
Atrides ’scaped from sea and strife 
To fall a victim to his wife. 
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Who has not wept to hear the tale 
Of how Creiisa burned with fire 
And how Medea did not fail 
To slay her babes in deadly ire, 
And how when Phaedra died forlorn 


Her stepson by his steeds was torn. 


Amyntor’s son, bold Phoenix, grieved 
Because of eyes bereft of light, 

And Phineas who his wife believed 
Robbed his poor children of their sight. 

Ah, hapless man. ‘The gods to thee 

Will blindness send as penalty. 


These are the works of women’s lust, 
More fierce than ours, more frenzied far, 
And to their passion you may trust 
If you yourself but skilful are ; 
In all the host where’er you go 
There’s scarce one girl will say you No. 
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And even those who love deny 

Will still enjoy a man’s approach, 
I’m not that sort they may reply, 

Yet in their tone there’s no reproach. 
But they are rare, as you will find ; 
For pleasure suits the female mind. 


In novelty there is a charm, 
We covet what is not yet ours ; 
The crops upon your neighbour’s farm 
Always appear more fine than yours, 
His goats with fuller udders come 
When they are driven for milking home. 


Now let it be your foremost aim 
To win the aid of the soubrette, 
You'll find the mistress easier game 
If you the maid as helper get ; 
For she her lady’s projects knows 
And secret jokes beneath the rose. 
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So get her over to your side 

With promised gifts and soft petition, 
For if she with you is allied 

Your suit will have a swift fruition ; 
She like a doctor wise will choose 
The time propitious for your vows. 


Your hour will come when blithe and gay 
The lady feels in frolic mood ; 
A field full ripe for lover’s play 
She wants no more than to be wooed. 
Dame Venus finds a joyful heart 
The easiest victim for her art. 


While Troy was sad, she was by force 
Of arms for many a year defended, 
Until she took the pregnant horse, 
Rejoicing that the siege was ended. 
From its high sides the Greeks swarmed down 
And slew the men and sacked the town. 
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Another time that’s well to try 
Is when her husband’s seen about 
With other women : if you’re by 
She may decide to pay him out. 
Let the maid as she curls her hair 
Remind her you are waiting there. 


Will you not give him tit for tat ? 
So let her whisper as she wields 
Her busy brush this way and that, 
Urging her mistress till she yields— 
He’s mad with love for you, poor boy : 
So why not your revenge enjoy ? 


But while with zealous oar the maid 
Helps on its way your amorous galley, 
Don’t wait till jealousy’s allayed, 
Be quick and do not shilly-shally ; 
As brittle ice melts quick away 
So anger passes with delay. 
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You ask perhaps do I advise, 

Suppose the lady’s maid is frisky, 
To have her first ? No, it’s unwise: 
Never be rash: it’s far too risky. 
Perhaps *twill help, perhaps it won’t : 

And my advice to you is, Don’t. 


One girl will all the quicker be 

For your caresses, one more slow: 
One to her mistress will agree 

To give you up, one answer—WNo. 
Put safety first—is my advice— 
Beware the headlong precipice. 


Still if she seems a comely lass 
And you a trusty helper find her 
As through her hands your letters pass, 
For second course I do not mind her ; 
First take the mistress to your arms, 
And then enjoy the servant’s charms. 
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But don’t attempt the maid until 
You’re sure and certain you can win her, 
When once she’s yours she’ll lie quite still 
Nor need you fear a fellow-sinner. 
Throw not this precept to the wind, 
But keep it with a careful mind. 


A bird whose wings have touched the snare 
Must never live to tell the others, 
If a boar’s in your net beware 
Lest he escape and warn his brothers, 
And once a fish is on the hook 
See that you bring him safe to book. 


So, when you’ve started, do the deed: 
A girl once taken ne’er betrays 

Her dear accomplice, and at need 
She'll tell you all her mistress says. 

But don’t let any one suspect, 

Or as your agent her detect. 
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The times and seasons, they belong 
To farmers and to men at sea— 
So people say, but they are wrong ; 
There is a time for husbandry, 

There is a time for sailing ships, 
And there’s a time for kissing lips. 


Choose well the date whereon you woo— 
A birthday will unlucky prove— 

Nor will the first of April do, 
That is a fatal day for love. 

And if the circus is arrayed 

In royal pomp, love’s best delayed. 


‘That is the time when winter raves, 
Then are the Pleiads near their setting, 
The Kid sinks soft beneath the waves, 
And you must cease or stand a wetting ; 
If then you face the boisterous sea 


Your barque will surely shipwrecked be. 
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You may begin upon the dawn 

When once the Allia ran with blood, 
Or on the Jewish Sabbath morn, 

For then a holiday is good ; 
But birthdays are most unpropitious— 
Shun them with terror superstitious. 


Your girl will then expect a gift 

And get it too, although you shirk it ; 
To make you pay is then her shift 

And well she knows the way to work it. 
A pedlar passes with his pack 
She'll cry—He’s got gust what I lack. 


Then hurrying out she’ll call him in, 
His goods before you will be placed, 

Her cunning tricks she will begin— 
Please look, you are a man of taste— 

And then she’ll give a loving kiss 

And say Please buy me that and this. 
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That’s what I want—she will declare— 
With this I shall be quite content, 
It will suffice for many a year, 
You'll find the money 1s well spent. 
If you should say you’ve got no money, 
She'll cry—Fust sign a note, my honey. 


Or else perhaps you'll see her sad: 
ve lost—she’ll sigh—my favourite ring, 
And 1t’s my birthday ; 1t’s too bad: 
Perchance my cake a gift will bring. 
Although you know it is not true, 
Pay up: or else that day you'll rue. 


She’ll beg a loan but ne’er intend 
To pay you back the debt that’s owed, 
You lose the money that you lend 
And need expect no gratitude. 
But of girls’ tricks to tell the tale 
‘Ten tongues, ten mouths would scarce avail. 
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Tis best a letter first be sent 
To sound the way and its condition, 
Bearing soft words of blandishment 
And many a humble meek petition. 
Achilles bent to Priam’s prayers, 
And gods are moved by suppliant airs. 


Promises too can do no harm, 
So undertake whate’er she please ; 
Light Hope has everlasting charm 
And makes men rich with promises ; 
_A fickle goddess she, but dear, 
Who holds her place for many a year. 


When once you have your footing paid 
You may expect your girl to leave you; 

She thinks that now your gift is made 
She naught will lose if she deceive you. 

But still defer it, and she'll say 

—I must be kind: ’twill come to-day. 
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So barren fields do oft entice 
A farmer useless toil to spend, 
So gamesters still will shake the dice 
And hope for victory at the end, 
They lose and yet they gamble still, 
Resolved their empty purse to fill 


Let it be then your chiefest care 

To get unbought the first embrace, 
For then the unsuspecting fair 

Will give you more to save her face. 
Hoping you'll pay for what you’ve had 
She’ll throw good money after bad. 


If you.desire to test her mind, 
Send her a letter deftly written, 
Such as Cydippé once did find 
Upon the fruit, and straight was smitten 
With pangs of love, poor maid, so tender, 
Consumed with longing for the sender. 
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Come, all ye youth of Rome, and learn 
The art that words persuasive have ; 
To you admiring eyes will turn, 
People and judges, senate grave : 
And maidens, when you take the field, 
Quick to love’s eloquence will yield. 


But do not try and show your wit 
Or vex your girl with ancient lore, 
That will not please the slightest bit, 
She'll think you a prodigious bore ; 
None but a fool would send a maiden 
A letter with an essay laden. 


Keep to a simple homely style 

With words familiar to her ears 
That shall by flattery beguile, 

So she may think ’tis you she hears ; 
F’en though at first she will not read, 
Write on: with time you will succeed. 
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By time the stubborn bulls are brought 
Obedient to the labouring plough, 

By time the gallant chargers taught, 
To bit and pliant bridle bow, 

By use a ring is worn away 


And ploughshares fall to slow decay. 


Nothing is softer, you will own, 
Than water ; naught more hard to move 
Than rock; yet water wears the stone. 
Penelope in time would love. 
In taking ‘Troy ten years went past, 
But Troy was taken at the last. 


But if'she reads and won’t reply, 
Well, do not try to force her will, 
Send her soft words of flattery 
And keep your soul in patience still. 
For if she reads, it’s only reason 
That she will answer in due season. 
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Perhaps the first reply you get 
Will be—From writing, Sir, desist ¢ 
Do not annoy me thus.—And yet 
She really wants you to persist. 
So push ahead and you will see 
Your wishes crowned with victory. 


If she goes riding in her chair 

With downy cushions piled on high, 
Approach, but with a careless air, 

And so deceive the passers-by ; 
Whisper soft nothings as you lean 
Above her: she’ll know what they mean. 


Or if along the Porch you meet 
Her strolling, go and with her stay. 
Now move in front with hurrying feet, 
Now fall behind, and now delay ; 
Or by the pillars deftly glide 
So long as you are by her side. 
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And if within the theatre ring 

She’s sitting, there too you must be; 
Upon her shoulders she will bring 

The thing you most desire to see ; 
That is the place for secret glances, 
For stealthy nods and sly advances. 


If any actor in his part 
Should represent a pretty maid, 
Applaud his skill with all your heart, 
The while your gaze is on her stayed. 
And when the lover’s tricks begin, 


Clap him and cry—I hope you'll win. 


While she is sitting keep your place, 
And when she rises, with her rise; 
Now is your chance to see her face 
And look your fill with loving eyes ; 
Spend all the day, walk, or sit still, 
According to your lady’s will. 
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But do not seek to curl your hair 
Or smooth your legs with pumice stone, 
Leave that to Eunuch priests who bear 
Cybelé’s image through the town, 
Singing their wild outlandish lays 
As the Great Mother loud they praise. 


Men look their best when most at ease. 
Theseus no valet did employ, 
Yet Ariadné he could please ; 
And Venus loved a country boy ; 
Hippolytus in skins would dress 
When Phaedra longed for his caress. 


Let exercise your body brown : 
Don’t slobber: see your teeth are clean : 
Your hair well cut and brushed quite down : 
Your cheeks close shaved with razor keen ; 
Your toga spotless, white, and neat : 
Your sandals fitting to your feet. 
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Remember too your nails to pare, 
And keep your armpits sweet beneath, 
Pluck from your nostrils every hair, 
With citron cure a noisome breath— 
And that is all you need to know: 
The rest to girls you may allow. 


For lo, Dan Bacchus calls me now 
To sing his glory in my rhymes ; 
He to all lovers grace doth show 
And helps them in their parlous times ; 
He teaches how to bear the flame 
That to him once with burning came. 


The-Cretan maid upon the strand 
Where Dia fronts the ocean billow 
Wandered along an unknown land, 
Her hair unbound as on her pillow, 
Her feet unshod, her gown unlaced, 
Just as she’d leaped from bed in haste. 
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She called—O Theseus—to the waves 
But still the waves refused to hear, 
Her cheeks a flood of tear-drops laves, 
She calls and weeps, the pretty dear : 
For all her tears could not disgrace 
The comeliness of that fair face. 


Her breast with opened hands she beats 
And cries—W hat will become of me ? 
Oh, what will happen ? she repeats— 
That trattor’s fled across the sea. 
Wehen hark she heard along the shore 
The cymbals and the drums loud roar. 


The Mimallonian nymphs draw near, 
Their waving locks unbound by snood, 

The satyrs leaping light appear 
Forerunners of the noisy god. 

Her rosy cheeks go deathly white : 

Her cries are stilled: she sinks in fright. 
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Then old Silenus drives his ass 

Clutching the mane with drunken hand, 
As to and fro the Maenads pass 

He beats the donkey with his wand 
Until at last he slips and falls, 
While—Up, up, up—each satyr bawls. 


And then the god in golden car 
Drawn by his tigers to her came, 

Wreathed round with grapes he shines afar : 
Her pallid lips no words can frame. 

All thoughts of Theseus left the maid, 

Thrice would she fly, and thrice she stayed. 


Like corn before the parching breeze, 
Like rushes by the water side, 

So did she shake with trembling knees 
Until the god to cheer her cried— 

Be not afraid, your woes are over; 


Behold me here, a farthful lover. 
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You shall be hatled as Bacchus’ queen, 
Your star shall be the Cretan crown, 
And by my side in heaven seen 
You shall to mariners be known 
As best of helpers, when the gales 
Tear from the mast the fluttering sazls. 


He spoke and from his chariot leapt 
Lest her the tigers should dismay, 
Backward the sand in reverence swept 
And swift he bore his bride away. 
The mighty god needs no assistance, 
Nor has she strength to make resistance. 


The nymphs approach with cries of joy 
And Hymen Hymenaeus sing, 
The satyrs leap and shout Lwvoe 
Evion as they dance in ring, 
Escorting to the sacred bed : 
And thus the god and maid were wed. 
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So when upon your couch you lie 
And see the goblets on the table 
While your fair charmer’s resting nigh 
So that to touch her you are able, 
Pray then to Bacchus that the wine 
May not your thoughts from love incline. 


For then you may in whispers low 
Say many a word of double meaning, 
Of which the true sense she will know ; 
And on the board where you are leaning, 
Her name with wine-wet finger write 


Adding—my sweetheart, my delight. 


Your.eyes your passion will confess, 
Fond looks are oft as good as speech, 

And when her lips the tankard press 
Take care that next your lips it reach. 

Do not the sweet occasion miss 

Of snatching thus a secret kiss. 
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Remember also to command 
Whatever dish you see she’s tasted, 
And as it passes squeeze her hand; 
Nor will you find it trouble wasted 
To court her husband: he will mend 
A lot of trouble if your friend. 


Let him drink first if he should wish, 
Give him the wreath from off your head, 
Offer him helps of every dish, 
Repeat whatever he has said ; 
It is a method trite and worn : 
Swear you're his friend ; then be forsworn. 


Still, though this system many use 
Perhaps ’tis better to avoid it, 
Leave it to lawyers if they choose— 
I’ve known of many who’ve employed it— 
To lady clients oft they render 
More service than they’re paid to tender. 
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In drinking here’s a rule to keep: 

Leave off while mind and feet are steady ; 
The Centaur died by drinking deep, 

Be you for quarrels never ready. 
The feast was not for contests meant ; 
Dinner’s the time for merriment. 


If you can sing, then do your part 
And when you're asked at once comply, 
If you possess the actor’s art 
Delight the rest with mimicry, 
Or if you’ve other gifts like these 
Use them and do your best to please. 


It will not do you any good 
If you get really half-seas over, 
But just pretending to be screwed 
Is sometimes useful to a lover; 
Your cups will serve as an excuse 
Whatever language you may use. 
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_ Cry to your lady—Here’s your health, 
And here’s another to your mate, 
And then slip in a curse by stealth— 
This for your husband’s hornéd pate. 
It doesn’t matter what you mutter 
They’ll think it’s wine that makes you stutter. 


When dinner’s done the guests will go, 
And then in the departing crowd 
While people hurry to and fro 
A closer contact is allowed, 
Press her waist gently when you meet 
And rest your shoe upon her feet. 


Then too a chance for talk you have, 
So be not modest, or tongue-tied, 
Fortune and Venus help the brave, 
With them you need no help beside ; 
Your own desires will give you sense, 
You want no rules of eloquence. 
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You have to play the lover’s part, 
Use every art to win belief, 
Tell her that you have lost your heart 
And she’ll be sure that she’s the thief ; 
For even though a maid be homely 
In her own eyes she seems quite comely. 


A gallant oft begins in jest 

And only feigns to be in love, 
Yet soon within his manly breast 

Feels the warm throb of passion move. 
Be kind then, girls, though we pretend, 
And so deceit in truth will end. 


As river banks are undermined 

From the swift stream that rushes by, 
So to girls’ hearts a passage find 

By gentle words of flattery ; 
Praise her fair cheeks, her tresses neat, 


Her shapely hands, her slender feet. 
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For even when a maid is chaste 

Her beauty is a thing she prizes, 
Nor would she on a desert waste 

The charms her mirror advertizes 3 
She loves to know that she is fair, 
To bathe her limbs and dress her. hair. 


Pallas and Juno still regret 

That Paris did not judge aright ; 
At lack of praise the peacocks fret 

And hide their feathers out of sight ; 
Pat your steed’s shoulder in the race 
And he will go a faster pace. 


And do not be afraid to swear 
That you will constant be and sure 
And ever hold your mistress dear ; 
Such promises a maid allure. 
If she still seem to doubt your fitness 
Call on some god to be your witness. 
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Great Jove in heaven does not frown 
Upon a lover’s perjuries, 

Such oaths are to the breezes thrown, 
He smiles remembering his own lies ; 

For oft to save his Juno pain 

He swore by Styx—and swore in vain. 


It is expedient gods should be, 

So let’s believe in their existence, 
Burn incense to their deity, 

Offer them wine for their subsistence ; 
They do not slumber, free from care : 


Live a good life and God is there. 


Your promise keep, each pledge repay, 
Slay not, nor be a trickster vile; 

With girls alone the wise man may 
Venture to cozen and beguile. 

Cheat them: they cheat us one and all: 

And in their own traps they should fall. 
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Tis said that Egypt once lay dry 
Without one shower for nine long years 
Until a traveller passing by 
With counsel at the court appears— 
The gods are wroth and must be wooed, 
Said he—with gifts of strangers’ blood. 


To him Busiris answer made— 

You know the will of fate’s decree 
And I am very much afraid 

That you our victim now must be ; 
We hardly like a guest to slaughter 
But Egypt must and shall have water. 


And even so Perillus burned 
When he had made the bull of brass, 
King Phalaris towards him turned 
And said—Your time has come, alas ! 
The bull is here, we must begin, 
You shall be first to roast within. 
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Both kings were right, the law is just, 
Who death devise themselves are slain: 
Girls love to trick us men and must 
Themselves by us be tricked again. 
They try and bluff: we force a card 
And hoist them with their own petard. 


You'll find tears useful: tears can move 
The stubborn steel, the adamant : 
Kisses and tears will show your love 
And you must take what she won’t grant ; 
If tears refuse to wet your eye 


Then rub the lids and seem to cry. 


Perhaps at first she will resist 

And call you naughty, naughty boy, 
But from her struggles will desist 

If only you due care employ ; 
Know that in kissing it’s a sin 


To have rough cheeks or hairy chin. 
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When once you have obtained a kiss, 
Then is the time to change position, 
Unless you mean the way to miss 
That leads you on to full fruition ; 
If you should then the fortress spare 
”T would show a lack of savoir-faire. 


But that, youll say, is brutal force. 
Well, force at times is not unpleasant. 
Girls often seem—and are of course 
Loath to bestow the final present. 
But they’ll endure a rape, poor dears, 
And scarcely hate their ravishers. 


So Phoebé and her sister fell 
Submissive in a rufhan’s arms, 
And loved their victors, as men tell. 
If you respect a maiden’s charms 
And let her go when you might take her 
You only discontented make her. 
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The tale has many times been told, 
But it may well be told again, 
How the young son of Peleus bold 
The maid of Scyros did obtain 
When he was dressed in smock and curls 
And lay concealed among the girls. 


The goddess in her triumph glad 

Had paid the price of promised joy, 
And Priam a new daughter had, 

An Argive in the walls of ‘Troy, 
While all the Greeks to arms had flown 
And made the husband’s cause their own. 


So Thetis fearing for her son 
In woman’s dress the boy arrayed, 
Rewards for spinning now he won 
Pursuing Pallas’ homely trade. 
The hands that soon shall Hector slay 
With spindles and with distaffs play. 
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A basket took the place of spear, 
Instead of shield a weaver’s loom, 
Nor did the king’s young daughter fear 
To have him sleeping in her room, 

Till one night taken by surprise 
She lost what maidens most do prize. 


She said she yielded but to strength, 
And that of course we must believe, 

But when he went to Troy at length, 
Why at his going did she grieve ? 

If she was forced against her will, 

Why did she crave his presence still ? 


No modest maid would ever find 
The courage to begin a wooing 
And yet perhaps she will not mind 
If t’other starts the bill and cooing, 
A gallant must be monstrous fine 


For girls to say Will you be mine ? 
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The man should be the first to try 
And pay the lady his addresses, 
She’s only waiting to reply, 
You may be sure her answer—YVes—is. 
Then tell her why you want her so, 
And how your love began to grow. 


When Jove was courting girls of yore 
Twas he who gave the gifts, not they, 
A suppliant’s visage then he wore, 
But now ’tis oft the other way. 
Yet only when the dame is proud 
May not to woo her be allowed. 


With-such ’tis better to refrain, 

For they dislike to be pursued, 
They rather love a timid swain, 

If you insist they think you rude ; 
Don’t press them: then perhaps you'll see 
That they will the pursuers be. 
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And sometimes too ’tis well to let 

Your suit by friendship’s name be cloaked, 
I’ve seen full many a Prue and Bet 

By this device most neatly smoaked ; 
He whom they think a modest friend 
Proves a bold lover in the end. 


A sailor’s face should ne’er be white ; 
The waves beneath the sun dark show. 
For farmers pallor is not right ; 
They in the open dig and hoe ; 
And those who seek the athlete’s crown 
Are only fair when they are brown. 


But lovers should be wan and pale, 
Their cheeks should have an ashen hue, 
Wise men know well how they avail ; 
Orion pale by Dircé grew, 
And Daphnis when the nymph he wooed 
All pale beside her river stood. 
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Thin starveling limbs true passion mean, 
And hats pulled down to hide the eyes, 

Long sleepless nights make lovers lean 
And all their sharp anxieties, 

Though you be blessed, yet doleful stay 

And he’s in love your friends will say. 


But don’t forget this age’s shame— 
Should we complain or should we grieve ?>— 
Faith now is but an empty name, 
In Friendship no one can believe ; 
If to your friend your lady’s face 
You praise, he’ll try and steal your place. 


You'll say :—Patroclus ne’er essayed 
To tempt to sin Achilles’ bride : 

Phaedra a faithful wife had stayed 
With good Pirithéus at her side, 

Hermioné was but a sister 


To Pylades: he never kissed her. 
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Well, if you hope your friend will be 
As true as they, then hope to pluck 
Ripe apples from a tamarisk tree 
Or honey from a brook to suck ; 
Men make it now their sinful pleasure 
To steal from friends their dearest treasure. 


Oh shame! It is not enemies 

That lovers now have chief to fear. 
If you desire to keep your prize, 

Then most avoid your comrade dear, 
Your brother, and your next of kin: 
From them your troubles will begin. 


Before I end I’d better say 
That maidens have a thousand moods, 
You must a thousand tricks essay 
If you intend to get the goods ; 
Not every field all crops can show; 
Here vines, here wheat, here olives grow. 
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Minds are as various as the face— 
The wise this lesson well have learned 
And suit themselves to every place, 
Like Proteus who to water turned, 
And now a shaggy boar would be, 
And now a lion, now a tree. 


Some fish in straining nets are caught, 

And some with hooks, and some with spears, 
And so it is with lovers’ sport, 

You change your methods with the years. 
Your deer when she is getting grey 
Will see the trap a mile away. 


Don’t press too hard a modest maid 
Or play too skilful with a novice, 
For if you do, they'll be afraid, 
And you will give some knave the office; 
Yes, that is oft the reason why 
Girls leave good men with rogues to lie. 
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And now a moment’s breathing space, 
Half of our course is safely done ; 

We’ve reached the turn-post of the race, 
The other half’s not yet begun. 

So cast the hawser overside 

And let our barque at anchor ride. 
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PART II 
oye now a song of triumph loud: 


Our net has snared ; we hold our prize ; 
And gallants in tumultuous crowd 

Salute my book with grateful cries— 
A fig for Hesiod and Homer : 
Ovid’s the stuff to overcome her. 


As Paris once from Sparta’s shore 
Spread his white sails upon the main, 

As Pelops from the race-course bore 
Hippodameia home again, 

So lovers now their task half done 

Dream that the victory is won. 


Be not too quick: this sea is wide 

And we have scarce mid-channel gained ; 
To catch the maid my art we tried, 

My art we'll need to keep her chained. 
Merely to come is not enow ; 
There’s more than that to do, I trow. 
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Tis harder far to keep than get ; 

One is but luck, the other skill. 
O Cytherea, guide me yet, 

And thou, dear Muse, protect me still. 
Great is my task, to chain young Love 
Who through the world delights to rove. 


For Love is light and Love has wings 
Whereon he sports in frolic play. 

Scarce can one hold him : swift he springs 
And through the ether wings his way. 

So Daedalus escaped by flight 

In spite of all the tyrant’s might. 


When he had hid the thing of shame, 
Half-man half-bull, half-bull half-man, 
The craftsman to King Minos came 
And pleading humbly thus began— 
Let me return, O lord most high, 
That in my fatherland I die. 
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I have been vexed by cruel fate 

And in my country might not live $ 
Let me return, ere ’tts too late, 

And to that soil my ashes give. 
Or spare my son and say me no ; 


Or keep the lad and let me go. 


So did he speak, and still was fain : 

No words could reach the tyrant’s ear, 
A prisoner he must remain 

And whispered for himself to hear— 
My Daedalus, if you have wit, 


Now 1s the time to practise tt. 


Minos 1s lord of earth and sea ; 

By earth and sea we cannot fly, 
Only the sky remains and we 

Must soar aloft and gain the sky. 
Great ‘fove, I beg thee, be thou kind 
When we have left the earth behind. 
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I do not seek thy starry sphere : 
To break my bonds 1s all I pray. 
If through the Styx escape be near 
Through Styx we would our path essay. 
Should Nature still refuse my cause 
Then Nature must abate her laws. 


Grief sharpens wit. Who would have thought 
That men would ever soar on high ! 

The wings of birds as oars he brought, 
And bands of hemp the feathers tie, 

Hot wax keeps all the bottom steady, 

And soon the novel craft is ready. 


All unawares with smiling lips 

His son beheld the wax-bound pinions. 
The father said— hese are our ships 

W hereon to escape the king’s dominions. 
All else he barred: but my sure art 
Will make the gates of air to part. 
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But hearken well :-—The Tegean maid 
You must not seek in her bright star 
Nor look upon Orton’s blade 
As he pursues the Watn afar. 
Keep close behind me: I before 
Will guide you safe to Athens’ shore. 


We must not rise too near the sun ; 
Our wax will melt beneath his ray. 
Nor in the sea, once flight begun, 
Motsten our wings with briny spray. 
Fly between both : beware of gales 
And to soft breezes trim your sails. 


As mother birds their callow young, 
So he the lad essayed to teach ; 
The pinions from his shoulders hung, 
And poised his limbs the air to reach ; 
Then kissed him ere they’d started yet, 
His cheeks with tears paternal wet. 
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There rose a hillock from the plain, 

A starting place wherefrom to spring, 
The father tries the wings again 

And looks to test the backward swing. 
Then son and father take the wind 
And leave the island far behind. 


Soon the new way begins to please 
And Icarus forgets his fear ; 
Boldly he travels at his ease, 
And as they see him high appear 
The fishers gaze and leave their fish, 
To fly aloft their only wish. 


Naxos is passed, and Delos isle, 
Lebynthos, Samos, Paros bright, 
Calymné where the forests smile, 
And rich Astypalaea’s height ; 
When lo, the boy in youth’s rash pride 
Flew up and left his father’s side. 
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The nearer sun more burning grows, 
Now pinions droop, now bands relax ; 
The subtle air no hold allows, 
The feathers leave the melting wax. 
In fear he gazes from the skies 
And darkness veils his swooning eyes. 


And now the wax was melted quite, 

The arms he moves are stripped and bare, 
Nothing can stay his downward flight, 

He falls and falls through depths of air, 
And Father shrieks until the wave 
Closed the poor lips that none could save. 


But Daedalus, as loud he cried— 

Where, where, my Icarus, art thou sped ? 
The pinions ’mid the waves espied 

And knew too well that he was dead. 
To-day the earth conceals his bones ; 
From him the sea its title owns. 
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So ends the tale. Its moral heed, 
How strong the power of wings for flight ; 
One man could baffle by their speed. 
Minos, the tyrant, crowned in might, 
While I, a feeble poet, try 
To bind a winged deity 


Some folk attempt by magic art 

To hold young Love and think the charm 
Medea used will win the heart 

Or potion brewed from horse-blood warm. 
Tis all in vain: a Marsian ditty 
Can ne’er awaken love or pity. 


If magic songs could love procure 
Jason would not Medea leave, 

She still would hold his heart secure, 
Nor Circé for Ulysses grieve. 

Love potions never may avail, 


They frenzy bring and madness pale. 
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So enter not the path of sin, 
Nor think that looks must victor prove ; 
If you a maiden’s love would win 
Make yourself worthy of her love, 
And then you need not Nireus fear, 
Nor Hylas to the wood-nymphs dear. 


Would you your mistress constant keep 
Nor ever there a rival find ? 

Then hold the claims of beauty cheap 
And choose the riches of the mind. 

Frail beauty sinks to swift decay 

And by existing fades away. 


The lilies and the violets die, 

The roses fall, their thorns remaining ; 
Soon the grey hairs you will espy 

With silver your black ringlets staining, 
And deepening wrinkles then will come 
And make your withered cheeks their home. 
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Build then to-day a mansion sure, 
Choose well the stones, each art select, 
And to the grave it will endure, 
This temple of the intellect. 
Think too what charm have lips of satin 
If they can speak in Greek and Latin. 


Ulysses was not fair to view 
But he was wise and glib of speech, 
For him two nymphs love’s passion knew 
And kept him prisoner on the beach ; 
How oft Calypso said him no 
And vowed the winds too fierce did blow. 


The tale of Troy she asked once more 
And he once more the tale would tell, 

And as they stood upon the shore 
Recalled the spy and how he fell, 

‘Taking a stick to draw a plan 

And show how Dolon’s craft began. 
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T hese—he would say—are Trojan walls, 
And drew the walls upon the sand— 
Here to the sea Simots falls, 
And here suppose my camp to stand, 
Here Thracian Rhesus pitched his tent, 
Here I returned with spoil content. 


But as he stooped to draw again 
The encampment of the northern king 
A breaker sweeping from the main 
Would to his picture ruin bring ; 
Behold your trusty sea—she cried— 
All swept away by one full tide. 


So come, young lover, put no trust 
In beauty : beauty quickly flies. 

A heart that’s true and kind and just 
Is worth a thousand sparkling eyes. 

Lovers should ever gentle be 

And live in peace and harmony. 
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We hate the hawk, his beak a spear, 

We hate the wolf who slays poor sheep, 
But swallows have no nets to fear, 

And ringdoves safe the hill-tops keep ; 
Love must on gentle words be fed 
And taunts and jeers be banishéd. 


A husband may abuse his wife 

And wives may quarrel with their lords, 
A woman’s dower is oft-times strife, 

And marriage suits with angry words ; 
But let your mistress only hear | 
Sounds that are pleasing to the ear. 


You did not seek each other’s arms 
Because a parson said you'd better, 

Twas love methinks and lover’s charms 
That played the part of lawyer’s letter ; 

So let soft words her heart beguile 

And every visit bring a smile. 
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Of course if you’re a millionaire 

I shall not trouble to advise you. 
You need not wit ; your lady fair 

Will ne’er for lack of that despise you. 
Far stronger than a poet’s verse 


Is—I will pay and—Here’s my purse. 


To those I send these humble strains 
Who are described as broken stony, 

Writing for impecunious swains :— 
And I have oft been short of money. 

Soft words my presents had to be, 

For words were all my treasury. 


Poor men must careful be and bear 

Rich people’s whims with patience meck, 
I once pulled down my lady’s hair 

And straight was banished for a week ; 
She said I?d torn her skirt away : 
I did not: but I had to pay. 
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Learn wisdom then by my mistake 

And let my loss become your gain, 
The Parthians as foemen take, 

With her let peace and concord reign. 
And if she’s cruel and unkind, 
Be patient : soon she’ll change her mind. 


By yielding you can bend the bough 
Which you would break by dint of strength, 
By yielding to the river’s flow 
You swim across the stream at length, 
But if you strove to stem the tide 
You ne’er would gain the farther side. 


The lion and the tiger wild 
By yielding have their temper broke, 
The bull by soothing arts beguiled 
Consents to bear the ploughman’s yoke. 
Than Atalanta who more cruel ? 
Yet she was conquered in love’s duel. 
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Milanion, so tells the tale, 
Was bidden on his neck to carry 
The trapper’s net and through the vale 
The raging boar with spear to harry. 
Oft would he sit beneath a tree 
And mourn the maiden’s cruelty. 


Hard was his fate and yet at last 
His years of service won reward, 
The Centaur’s arrow through him passed 
And stretched him wounded on the sward, 
But still that bow to kill him failed, 
"Twas Cupid’s bow at last prevailed. 


Labours like his you will not try, 
Your neck by loads will ne’er be pressed, 
You will not climb through forests high 
Nor face the foe with naked breast. 
My book enjoins a simpler task— 
To do whate’er your lady ask. 
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Yield to her whims and win her love; 
Whatever part she bids you, play. 
If she approves, do you approve, 
Her Yes and No your Yea and Nay ; 
Smile with her smile, weep with her tears, 
And model all your looks on hers. 


When you at draughts your pleasure take 
Make a false move and yield a crown, 
At dice, if ’tis your turn to shake, 
Be sure and throw two aces down. 
Don’t try to win ; for if you do it 
She’ll find the means to make you rue it. 


And should it be at chess you play 
Keep not your king too close in cover, 
Let her queen sweep your pawns away, 
Her castles pounce, her bishops hover, 
Pretend that you’re a raw beginner 
And then in love you’ll be a winner. 
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Perchance your lady’s feeling cold, 

Tis yours the task to make her warmer, 
Her slippers ready for her hold, 

A footstool bring to suit your charmer, 
Her mirror raise with dexterous hand, 
A slave obedient to command. 


When he had slain the monster brood 
And wearied out fierce Hera’s spite 
Before he in high heaven stood 
The heaven won by virtue’s right, 
The prince of 'Tiryns bent his knee 
And deigned a woman’s toy to be. 


They say that he among the girls” 
Would take the wool and weave and spin, 
In maiden’s smock with hanging curls 
And sit in the hareem within ; 
He was a slave nor thought it shame, 
So why should you not do the same? 
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Suppose she says—To-day at four, 

Please meet me somewhere in the city— 
Be waiting long before the hour 

And patient stay till she have pity ; 
Put work aside: let nothing stay 
Or hinder you upon the way. 


Or else it may be late at night 
She wants an escort back from dinner : 
Pray see me home—to you she'll write, 
Accept the task, for so you’ll win her ; 
If in the country you’re to meet, 
And you’ve no car, then use your feet. 


Perhaps the sun will fiercely glow 
And all the air with heat be burning, 
Or else the winter wind may blow — 
And every pool to ice be turning, 
But you must not for weather care; 
Your mistress needs you: so be there. 
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No cravens should with Love enlist, 

His service is a long campaign, 
Marches by night through rain and mist, 
Trouble and hardship, grief and pain. 

Oft will you lie upon the ground, 
Oft will the storm and tempest wound. 


Apollo fed Admetus’ kine 

And lived within a humble cottage, 
Nor at his lot would he repine 

When he was fed on shepherd’s pottage. 
Take pattern by him: doff your pride 
And win a love that shall abide. 


If all the entrances are blocked, 
If at each gate there stands a sentry, 
If the front door is safely locked, 
Then down the chimney make your entry. 
Be bold and every trick essay, 
Where there’s a window there’s a way. 
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She will be glad to think that she 
Incited you to be so bold 
And all your mad audacity 
Will as a pledge of passion hold. 
So Hero would Leander wait 
And urge him on to swim the strait. 


Be not ashamed, but for your friend 
Each serving man and woman win, 
To all by name a greeting send 
And with a handshake pass within ; 
And tip them well: for if you click 
That half-a-crown may do the trick. 


Get all the household on your side, 
The lady’s-maid above them all, 

Make her a gift each festal tide, 
And have the porter at your call, 

And him who lies before the door 


To keep intact the marriage bower. 
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Don’t to their mistress lavish be 
But let your gifts your pocket suit ; 
When autumn bends each laden tree 
Send round by hand a dish of fruit, 
Say from the country it has come 


Although you bought it here in Rome. 


A bunch of grapes is not amiss, 

And once a bag of chestnuts laid 
By Amaryllis won a kiss ; 

But times have altered I’m afraid. 
Yet still a pigeon or a plover 
May call to mind an absent lover. 


Such presents to a childless dame 
Would make men your designs suspect, 
You rightly would incur their blame, 
But to a mistress they’re correct ; 
Some verses too her heart may touch, 
Though verses now are not worth much. 
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Girls praise your poems, but at heart 
It is for money that they care, 
You need no skill or taste or art 
Provided you have cash to spare ; 
This is indeed an age of gold 
Where love and rank for wealth are sold. 


If Homer came and brought no gift 
Although the Muses stood beside him, 
He’d only get a scanty shrift, 
With cries of Out they would deride him ; 
Not that there aren’t some ladies fair 
Who love a poet: but they’re rare. 


Most girls to taste do but pretend ; 

And yet it is not right to tease them, 
Readers a willing ear will lend 

If you make up your mind to please them ; : 
Write her an ode and send it down, 
She’ll value it at . . . balf-a-crown. 
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Suppose you’ve quite made up your mind 
To do a thing and win a profit, 
She’ll be delighted you will find 
To think that she’s the reason of it ; 
You will not lose whate’er befall 
And she’ll imagine she’s done all. 


Perhaps you’re dealing with a slave 
And mean to let him off his due, 
Go to her with a visage grave 
And say—I pardon him for you— 
Or if his freedom you confer, 
Still let her fancy it’s for her. 


Moreover she will like to think 
That you’re enraptured with her beauty, 
Praise is in love the strongest link 
And praise is still a lover’s duty, 
To Tyrian purples give applause, 
Applaud her in her Coan gauze. 
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If cloth of gold be round her thrown 
Say that than gold she is more fair, 
If she prefer a homespun gown 
Let homespun be the only wear, 
If crépe-de-chine her shape displays 


Then murmur J am all ablaze. 


Perhaps it will be well to add 

—I hope, my dear, you won't be chilly, 
And if you are a lusty lad 

—I must embrace you willy-nilly. | 
Then praise her curls and transformation, 
But praise them with discrimination. 


If she delights you in the dance 
Admire her softly-moving arms, 

If with her voice she does entrance 
Exclaim Ah, music’s heavenly charms. 
When the song ends, then loud complain 

And cry—Le?’s have 1t all again. 
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Pay homage to her soft embrace 

That holds you folded through the night, 
And do obeisance to the place 

Which is the source of all delight ; 
E’en though she wear a Gorgon’s frown 
Such praise as this will soothe her down. 


But do not room for doubting leave 
Or let a lurking smile appear, 

She will not in your words believe 
Unless she’s sure you are sincere ; 

Art’s only art when close concealed, 

It blushes if to light revealed. 


It happens oft at autumn-tide 
When earth her fairest visage keeps 
And grapes with purple juice are dyed 
That languor o’er men’s bodies creeps. 
Now heat, now cold, attacks our frame 
And no two hours are quite the same. 
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I hope your lady will keep well ; 
But if the season makes her ill 
A lover’s services will tell : 
Sow then and later reap your fill. 
Do for her all she will allow 
And never dull or peevish grow. 


Don’t be impatient if she seek 
A kiss, and then a kiss again ; 
Moisten with tears her fevered cheek 
And all the gods with vows constrain 
In public: should the fancy seize her 
Invent a lucky dream to please her. 


”T were well if some old dame be found 
To purify her room and bed, 

While eggs and sulphur carried round 
Their beneficent odour shed ; 

Such things will prove your loving care, 

They’ve made of many a man_an heir. 
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But do not turn into a bore 
Or let her find you too officious, 
A patient will her nurse abhor 
Refusing all she thinks delicious ; 
Don’t mix her potions tart and yellow, 
Leave all that to the other fellow. 


When you have left the land behind - 

You find the breeze begins to strengthen, 
Your canvas bellies to the wind 

And so with love as the years lengthen, 
It gathers force and puts away 
The weakness of its early day. 


The bull that makes you now afraid 
Was once the calf you loved to stroke, 
The tree that spreads its bounteous shade 
Was once the twig you almost broke, 
The stream begins a tiny trickle 
But muckle grows from many a mickle. 
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And custom too has wondrous might, 
Let her be used your voice to hear, 
To keep you ever in her sight, 
Nor in the process tedium fear, 
Be ever with her night and day 
And always in her presence stay. 


But when you’ve got a firmer hold 

And at each absence she’s distressed. 
Then you may venture to be bold 

And give yourself a little rest ; 
Rest makes a field abound with grain 
As sun-scorched land drinks up the rain. 


When her Demophoén was there 
Phyllis but felt a tepid flame, 
Penelope was free of care 
When once Ulysses homewards came, 
And it was for an absent lord 
Laodamia drew the sword. 
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But there is danger in delay, 
Long absences are very silly, 
When husbands are too much away 
The marriage bed grows somewhat chilly ; 
Poor Helen wanted to be warm 
And so she sought the Trojan’s arm. 


Her foolish lord for months had gone 
And she must still a widow sleep, 
Would you leave hawks and doves alone 

Or trust a wolf with timid sheep ? 
But he, poor dotard, saw no danger 
In lonely wife and handsome stranger. 


It should not count as Helen’s crime 
And Paris was no base deceiver ; 

The husband fixed the place and time 
And to another chose to leave her ; 

What Paris did all men would do 

And think that they were guiltless too. 
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Why Helen blame? She did not care 
To sleep alone in a cold bed ; 

A guest polite and trim was there ; 
Surely there’s no more to be said. 

Her husband—he had no objection 

And let her make her own selection. 


But the dun boar is not so wild, 

His tusks by yelping hounds surrounded, 
Or mother lion with her child 

Or snake by heedless traveller wounded 
As is a woman if she hear 
That you have got another dear. | 


At once she calls for fire and knife, 

Her face is anger’s surest token 
Where every look with rage is rife 

And all the ties of shame are broken ; 
No Maenad in the Bacchic throes 
More fiercely in her frenzy goes. 
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Beware a woman’s jealous rage— 
When Jason broke his plighted troth 
No love could then his wife assuage, 
She took her babes and slew them both: 
E’en as the swallow’s blood-marked breast 
Still shows the murderess confessed. 


I do not mean that you should be 
For ever tied in bondage sure. 
Heaven forbid ! such constancy 
The best of wives can scarce secure. 
You must have change, I do not doubt it: 
But be discreet : don’t boast about tt. 


Don’t to one girl a present give 
That t’other maid will recognize, 
Keep secret whereabouts you live 
And where your assignation lies, 
If she the time of meeting know 
She’ll catch you at your rendezvous. 
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Be careful too just what you say 

If you a letter must indite, 
A message often goes astray, 

Tis better not at all to write ; 
For in deception two can join : 
You may be paid in your own coin. 


While Agamemnon loved but one, 
‘That one was chaste and served him well ; 
Twas only when his love had gone 
That Clytemnestra sinned and fell ; 
A wanton wife she went astray, 
But he it was who showed the way. 


She’d heard how once the old priest went 
With bay and wreath to save Chryseis, 
And how the Greeks with war were spent — 

While the chiefs fought for fair Briseis ; 
But these were only known by name, 
Cassandra to her presence came. 
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She saw her husband captive led 

By passion for a captive maid, 
And took Aegisthus to her bed 

Nor was of murderous thoughts afraid ; 
She raised the axe and struck him down 
And then herself put on the crown. 


But if your secrets come to light 
Don’t be too mild nor show distress, 
Deny them still with all your might 
And give no signs of consciousness ; 
Take her to bed and treat for peace, 
Your strength will make her doubts to cease. 


Some to the help of herbs incline 
Or pepper mix with nettle-seed, 
They stew the camomile in wine 
And so an inward poison breed, 
For Venus queen of Eryx’ height 
Needs no compulsion to delight. 
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Others there are who onions use 
Or cabbage from the garden dusty, 
Who draughts of egg and honey choose 
And think that pine-nuts make them lusty. 
Enough! Put trickster’s arts away, 
My Muse, nor from our limits stray. 


I warned you lately to conceal 
Your amours if the maid’s suspicious, 
But there are times when to reveal 
Them will perhaps be more judicious. 
You say I am a fickle guide ; 
I change: but so do wind and tide. 


For when we cross the ocean’s breast 
Our ship now southward goes, now north, 
Now veers to east and now to west 
As changing breezes drive her forth, 
E’en as a driver now gives rein 
And now holds in his steeds again. 
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The best loved girl will sometimes pout 
And find indulgence void of savour ; 
When no competitor’s about 
Then passion loses half its flavour ; 
Women get wanton with success 


And few support their happiness. 


A fire will slowly sink and die 

Until it looks to be quite done, 
White ashes on the surface lie 

And all their radiance has gone, 
They seem extinct ; but put a match 
And at the flame at once they catch. 


So if your lady’s heart be cold 
Just try what jealousy will do, 
To lukewarm love the taper hold 
Of rivalry, and watch it glow ; 
She should not safe and careless be, 
But ever fear some treachery. 
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He is indeed a happy swain, 

Three times, yea even four times, blest 
For whom a maiden sobs in pain 

With jealous torments sore distressed, 
And when she hears the grievous tale 
Sinks to the ground in silence pale. 


O that she might with angry hand 
Tear my soft cheeks and rend my hair, 
That I might see her fierce-eyed stand 
And in blind fury beat the air— 
Oh, how I wish that I could flout you— 


But no, [ cannot live without you. 


Yet if you ask how long ’tis well 
To leave the maiden to her grief, 
It should not be too great a spell 
Lest she in anger find relief, 
Let her soon feel herself caressed 
And draw her weeping to your breast. 
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Kiss her and let her closely cling 
Until she ceases from her sobbing, 
A kiss will ease the bitter sting 
F’en when the heart with pain is throbbing ; 
She may be sore and vexed in mind, 
But once in bed she will be kind. 


Within your couch fair Concord sleeps, 
There all the Graces were begotten, 
Love ever there his vigil keeps, 
Anger and strife are all forgotten ; 
Like doves that join their cooing beaks 
And every note of rapture speaks. 


This world was once a shapeless mass, 
Stars, earth, and sea in form the same, 
Till earth by heaven crownéd was 
And order came to the rough flame, 
The lands were girt about by sea 
And empty chaos ceased to be. 
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Beasts in the woods began to roam, 
Birds in the air their homes to keep, 
And sheltered ’neath the milk-white foam 
The fishes hid in ocean deep, 
Men wandered on the lonely plains 
In brutish strength devoid of brains. 


Beneath the trees on herbs they fed 
And neighbourless lived all apart 
Strewing dry leaves to make their bed, 
T'was pleasure tamed their savage heart, » 
When Man and Woman meeting stood 
And each one found the other good. 


They knew themselves their destined task 
When once they had been brought together, 
They had no need for help to ask 
No talk of How and Why and Whether, 
Unspoiled by art Love led them on 
Apt pupils—and the work was done. 
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Birds have their mates where’er they be, 
Snake pairs with snake and stag with hind, 
Fishes get partners in the sea, 
And dogs find wanton bitches kind, 
Rams go with ewes, and colts with fillies, 
And goats are joined to rank old billies. 


Heifers with bulls take their delight, 

Mares mad with passion swim the streamis, 
"Tis Love alone can cure Love’s spite, 

So love her when she angry seems ; 
Machaon’s drugs were not so strong 
To heal the hurt and right the wrong. 


So sang I when with lyre of gold 

I saw Apollo by me stand, 
Garlands of bay his locks enfold 

And laurel wreaths bedeck his hand, 
Dear bard, he cried, of sportive love, 
Bring now your pupils to my grove. 
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Through all the world the saying’s gone— 
Let each man learn himself to know. 
He will be wise and he alone 
In love who shall self-knowledge show, 
Who only cares such tasks to try 
As suit his own capacity. 


If you have got a milk-white skin, 

Then show it off when you’re at table; 
A comely face, then notice win ; 

Do only what you best are able ; 
For some can drink and some be witty, 
Some shake a leg, some sing a ditty. 


Of course you must not start to preach 
When other folk are busy talking, 
Or try to make a learned speech 
If people up and down are walking. 
And one thing more—if you’re a poet 
You’d better not let others know it. 
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So Phoebus spake in accents wise, 
And we must all his precepts heed, 
For truth within his warnings lies 
To help us in the hour of need ; 
Wisdom must guide each lover’s heart 
To learn the maxims of our art. 


Not always with a harvest kind 
Does Earth return us what we lend, 
Not always does the shifting wind 
Convoy us to our journey’s end. 
And so with love ; its joys are brief, 
But long the hours of pain and grief. 


The bees who on Mount Hybla feed, 
The olives on the olive-tree, 

The hares on Athos’ slopes that breed, 
The shells strewn down beside the sea, 

All these are countless, yet can never 

Surpass the darts of Cupid’s quiver. 
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Those shafts are dipped in bitter gall; 
Yow’re told She’s out although she’s seen you ; 
Or when at night you’re asked to call 
You find a close-barred door between you ; 
There’s nothing for it but to stay 
Content with all she likes to say. 


Perchance a maid with haughty sneer 
Will see you standing by the gate 
And mutter—W bhat’s he doing here ? 
The while you for her mistress wait, 
And take the roses from your crown 
Before her door to cast them down. 


Come when your lady bids you come, 
And when she bids you go away, 

True lovers must not bores become, 
Nor yet their welcome overstay ; 

A girl should never have to cry— 


How sweet tf I from him could fly. 
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If you would always welcome be 
Then use a little common-sense, 
Attend her now, now leave her free, 
And do not lightly take offence, 
Count scorn and blows from her as sweet 
And tender kisses at her feet. 


But these are trifles. I am fain 

To tell you now of sterner fights, 
Hard is the conflict and the pain 

And only virtue gains these heights. 
If you indeed deserve the fair 
You will not mind a rival there. 


Endure your rival: then you'll win 
And all competitors confound. 
With this I end, with this begin, 
Of verities the most profound. 
Nay, do not think the precept mine, 
It comes from old Dodona’s shrine. 
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Suppose she call him to her side— 
Bear with her still, though it may tease: 

Suppose she write him—let things slide, 
Let her go when and where she please, 

For even husbands lose control 

When tender Sleep assumes his réle. 


I am not perfect, I allow, 
I do not practise my profession, 
Too often still with rage I glow 
And here I make my full confession ; 
When my girl signals to another 
I scarcely can my anger smother. 


Though ’tis her husband gives the kiss 
Because it’s given I complain, 

I know my fault, how wrong it is, 
And yet a savage I remain ; 

Tis wiser far to hold the candle 

And so escape all strife and scandal. 
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But ignorance is often bliss, 
Tis best to let some secrets be, 
For if you knew of every kiss 
Perhaps she’d lose her modesty ; 
Let her deceive you if she will 
And think that you are blinded still. 


Do not attempt to spy about, 

That only will make passion stronger, 
A guilty pair when once found out 

Love one another all the longer, 
They like their sin and don’t abhor it 
Although they have been punished for it. 


Of all the stories that we know 
None is more often told between us 
Than that how Vulcan once did throw 
His net on Mars and lady Venus, 
When the bold god, his fighting done, 
Thought that in love he’d find some fun. 
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He came and wooed: nor did the dame 
Attempt to be too stiffly coy, 

For she’s an expert at the game, 
No one more truly child of joy ; 

Oft would she mock her husband’s feet 


And arms begrimed with fire and sweat. 


Look at the Limper—she would cry, 
Limping herself in merry fashion ; 
And by her artful mimicry 
Kindle again their secret passion ; 
For at the first they hid their wooing 
And no one knew what they were doing. 


It was the sun who spied them out— 
For what is there he does not see ?— 

And straightway set the tale about, 
Nor earned the price of secrecy ; 

She would have paid him with her bed, 

He went and told her lord instead. 
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~ So Vulcan came and pacing slow 


Set the dark toils about their bedstead, 
Then off to Semnos feigned to go ; 

The lovers from their labours rested 
Found themselves taken unawares 
And captive held in hidden snares. 


He called the gods to see the sight, 
Poor Venus wept in sore distress, 
Her blushes could not bear the light, 
She could not hide her nakedness ; 
And Mars was hailed in mocking glee— 
Where you are I would like to be. 


Thus the gods laughed, until at last 

Good Neptune begged they be unchained 
And Vulcan loose their fetters cast, 

Mars fled to Thrace, she Paphos gained, 
And there what they had hid before 


Now, shameless made, they do once more. 
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Then Vulcan all his folly knew 

And cursed his cunning, but too late, 
A cuckold now in all men’s view. 

Take warning, lovers, by his fate ; 
Venus forbids such traps to set, 
For she that day remembers yet. 


Seek not your rivals to ensnare, 

Nor intercept their billets-doux, 
Husbands alone are masters there 

If they should wish their rights to use ; 
For law must stay inviolate, 
Nor do I mock the married state. 


What man would venture to profane 
The mysteries of Samothrace, 

Or make Demeter’s worship plain ? 
Though silence brings but little grace, 

Yet it’s a sin that can’t be shriven 

To blab a secret once ’tis given. 
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Well is it that in midmost pool 
King Tantalus still stands athirst 
And ne’er may snatch the apples cool ; 
For of Love’s precepts this comes first— 
Those that shall roam my courts among 
Must ever keep a silent tongue. 


Our Lady does not hide away | 
Her mystic emblems in old coffers, 

No frenzied timbrels round her bray, 
But yet the joys she to us offers 

Can only give their true delight 

When they are veiled from common sight. 


Venus herself may doff her dress 

And let her worshippers adore her, 
But in her is no shamelessness, | 

She bends and puts her hand before her. 
Brute beasts alone from shame are free, 
And maids should ne’er their unions see. 
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The place for love is a boudoir 
Where garish day is left behind 
With sofas soft and close-shut door 
And light dim filtered through a blind, 
The shade a decent veil will throw 
And hide what ’tis not fit to show. 


Once oak trees gave men house and food, 
No roofs had they against the rain, 
But lovers still within a wood 
Or in a cave would hid remain ; 
They did not mate beneath the sky, 
Such care had they for modesty. 


To-day if we expect a night 
We publish it in the gazette 
And pay up handsome for the right 
Of being seen with Moll and Bet. 
That we may say to Tom or Harry— 
Theyre mine whene’er I wish to marry. 
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But worse remains, though this is bad. 
If you believe his foolish lie 

There’s scarce a girl he has not had, 
This spark who would the truth deny. 

In fact, he cannot get their persons, 

So soils their fame with vile aspersions. 


Tis useless toil to bar the gate 

And keep a girl ’neath bolts and chains, 
If gallants of her conquest prate, 

They steal her honour ; what remains ? 
These fops would have their friends believe 
There’s nothing more she has to give. 


Well, as for me, I hate to boast : 
I never would let people know it, 
If I had lovers in a host, 
And real ones too, I would not show it. 
Love should preserve its mystic spell : 
I do not care for—Kz1ss and tell. 
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Do not your mistress criticize, 

Nor yet a captious spirit show ; 
If there’s a blemish, shut your eyes, 
Or better still, no fault allow ; 
Andromeda though black was kind 


And found her Perseus colour-blind. 


So Hector too when others cried— 
Andromaché 1s far too tall— 

Would view his wife with honest pride 
And say—Too massive ? Not at all. 

For he was used to her, you see ; 

And time has wondrous potency. 


Tis only in love’s early day 
That things like these for notice call, 
Just as a shoot new-grafted may 
Before the gentlest Zephyr fall, 
But when the mother-tree it knows 
It heeds not any wind that blows. 
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Time alters all: a youthful eye 

Now this, now that, a blemish deems ; 
But as the years go rolling by 

What was once scorned now beauty seems. 
So leather first offends the nose 
Till it by time familiar grows. 


And words too help. Suppose your miss 
Has staring eyes ? then she’s Minerva. 
Has she a squint ? She Venus is. 
A bag of bones? ‘Then slim will serve her. 
And if she’s darker far than jet 
We call her a piquant brunette. 


If she’s a pigmy, call her spry, 

And buxom if she be immense ; 
And so each fault unseen will lie 

Beneath its neighbouring excellence ; 
Don’t ask where she was born and when ; 
That is a task for census-men. 
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For even though life’s spring-time bright 
To see again she’ll ne’er be able, 

And when she combs her locks at night 
She finds grey hairs upon the table, 

For love she’s still a fruitful field 

Which if you sow will harvest yield. 


Work then while youth and health allow, 
‘Too soon, alas, we shall be old, 

Wield the broad sword or guide the plow, 
Or roam the sea in search of gold, 

Or else—for love both war and trade is— 


Bank all your strength upon the ladies. 


Those ripened dames know well the road : 
’Tis practice makes us all proficient. 
Youth is to them by art bestowed, 
A touch of rouge is aid sufficient. 
What time has stolen they recover 
By art :—and make a little over. 
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So if you ask them they will play 
The dance of love in endless measures, 
They want no book to show the way, 
Nor goading on to take their pleasures ; 
In love both sexes equal are 


And both should have an equal share. 


For when the deed is past and done, 
If each has not an equal joy, 
"Tis no true union. So I shun 
The intercourse of man and boy. 
Love is a prize and not a booty, 
It brings no pleasure done as duty. 


I hate the girl who lies in bed 
Obedient to another’s will, 

Who feels no passion but instead 
Is thinking of her knitting still, 
Who never murmurs in your ear— 

Ob wait a little longer, dear. 
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Her do I love whose languid eyes 
Soft closing in delicious pain 

Are faint with rapture while she sighs— 
Enough—ah touch me not again. 

But joy like that is never known 

Till thirty years or so have flown. 


Young folk may like a rough new wine 
Because they think to drink it quicker, 
But never would their choice be mine 
I much prefer a riper liquor, 
Old in the cask, of vintage sure, 
Appealing to the connoisseur. 


And other things are just the same. 

A full-grown plane-tree stands the heat, 
But take a sapling from its frame 

And soon ’twould have to own defeat, 
Who too on new-sown grass would dally 
If he could pace a moss-grown alley ? 
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Who would Hermioné compare 
With Helen? Who a nursery miss 
With a ripe matron? Both are fair, 
But when it comes to nuptial bliss 
If you will try her, you will own 
The matron wins—and wins hands down. 


At last beneath the conscious sheet 
Our lovers have together come, 
Hush now, my Muse, and wait discreet 
Obsequious in the outer room, 
There will be much for them to say 
Ere they have done their amorous play. 


There will be work for questing hands 
And fingers too will play their part 
Exploring those mysterious lands 
Where Cupid bathes his burning dart ; 
Lovers must men of mettle be 
A Hector to Andromaché. 
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For Hector and Achilles bold 
Were good at other things than fighting, 
And in their arms their wives would hold _ 
All bloody still and stiff with smiting, 
And they were dearer to them when 
They each had slain a dozen men. 


Believe me too: you must not haste 
Or tread too fast upon love’s way, 
Do not by speed your pleasure waste, 
But draw it out by slow delay ; 
Search for the place where touch is bliss 
And do not be ashamed to kiss. 


Her eyes like water dashing bright 
Beneath the radiance of the sun 

Will gleam with rapturous delight, 
And ere your task is well begun 

Her lips will breathe half-uttered cries 

And tender murmurs and soft sighs. 
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But do not spread too wide a sail 
Or pass your lady in love’s race, 
Let neither one the other fail, 
Together keep an equal pace, 
The cup of pleasure tastes most sweet 
When at the goal the runners meet. 


If love is safe nor danger near 
Be this the tenor of your course, 
But if you interruption fear 
Then you must spur the willing horse 
And dip your straining oar in foam 
Till you have brought your cargo home. 


Behold my work has reached its end : 
Ye grateful lovers, give the palm 
And for my wreath the unguent blend 
With perfume of Assyrian balm, 
Crown me your bard and let the bays 
Through all the world tell forth my praise. 
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Among the Grecian host of old 
Nestor had prudence, Ajax size ; 
Calchas was shrewd, Achilles bold 
And Podalirius surgeon wise, 
Automedon was best of drivers— 
And I am best of poet scrivers. 


As Vulcan made Achilles’ shield, 
So I have armed each eager suitor, 
And when your Amazon shall yield 
Remember Ovid was your tutor— 
But there’s another prize to earn: 
So now to give the girls a turn. 
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RMS on the Greeks I did bestow 
The Amazonians to withstand. 
But arms remain. I give them now 
To Queen Penthesilea’s band. 
Go equal: those shall victors prove 
Whom Venus favours and young Love. 


A contest surely is unfair 

If the two sides unequal be, 
If the one fight with body bare, 

The other clad from neck to knee ; 
A victory then would bring but shame, 
Let girls and men be armed the same. 


I know that some poor fish will say— 
Women are snakes: why give them stings ? 
We men are lambs on whom they prey ; 
Why make more fierce their ravenings ? 
But that’s to give to womankind 
The guilt that in one maid you find. 
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Though Atreus’ sons, both young and old, 
To curse their wives full reason have, 
Though Eriphyla’s love of gold 
Brought the King-prophet to his grave, 
Penelopé for twenty summers 
Held to her man against all comers. 


Take me, dear lord—Evadné cried, 
And leapt to join him in the flame ; 
When bold Protesilaus died 
Laodamia to him came; 
Alcestis took her husband’s place 
And gazed upon the tomb’s dark face. 


So judge each maid as she deserves ; 
Virtue’s a female deity 

And still a woman’s garb preserves 
And that is why we call her—She. 

There is no need to wonder then 

That Virtue’s loved by Roman men. 
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But minds of this heroic mood 
I do not sing of in my verse, 
The ways a woman should be wooed 
And love’s soft fancies I rehearse. 
My galley’s canvas was designed 
For breezes of the lighter kind. 


A woman does not wield the bow 

Or kindle fierce the burning brand, 
To hurt us men you must allow 

She’s other weapons to her hand ; 
Nor does she play the gay deceiver, 
Men win a girl and then they leave her. 


The Cretan maid, her bosom bared, 
Wept her betrayal all alone, 
As far as gallant Theseus cared 
Gulls might have torn her bone from bone ; 
Medea children twain had borne 
Yet Jason left her all forlorn. 
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Why once did Nine Ways change its name ? 
Because fair Phyllis was forsaken. 

Why did Elissa die in shame ? 
Aeneas all her love had taken. 

The pious guest gave her the knife 

That brought an end to that poor life. 


Some one may say—Can you not tell 
The reason of their sad undoing ? 
Why, yes: they loved but loved too well, 
They did not know the art of loving. 
Nor would girls now. So Venus bade 
Me to instruct them in the trade. 


She came revealed before my eyes 
And said—W hat have poor maidens done 
That they should be a helpless prize ? 
While men have weapons they have none 
Youve taught our youths a lover’s skill, 
But girls lack your instruction still. 
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The bard who Helen’s amours chode 
Was struck by blindness for his pain 
Until he wrote his palinode 
And found his sight restored again. 
For you I keep a happier fate, 


You shall be woman’s Laureate. 


She spoke, and from the myrtle crown 
That did about her locks entwine 
Cast a few seeds of verdure down ; 
Straightway I felt the power divine. 
My heart grew light, all trouble fled, 
And heaven shone clear above my head. 


Read then my book and you shall see 
What counsels are allowed to lasses 
By law and right and modesty ; 
Oh think to-day how soon youth passes. 
Read now while nature gives you power, 
Nor waste in vain your golden hour. 
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Now is the time for lover’s play 
While yet your youth is at the spring ; 
Too soon will beauty pass away, 
Life’s stream admits no tarrying. 
Man cannot check its flowing tide 
Or make the passing hours abide. 


Enjoy the spring-tide ere it flow, 
Sad come the years and sadder yet ; 
Where now the barren brambles grow 
I plucked of old the violet ; 
Once from yon bush the rose was born, 
To-day ’tis but a wilding thorn. 


The hour will come when you shall lie 
Old and abandoned in the night 
Who now to men your lips deny ; 
No lovers then for you will fight 
And make your doors with blows resound ~ 
Or strew you garlands on the ground. 
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Alas, too soon do cheeks grow pale 

While wrinkles their fine web unite, 
And then methinks ’twill not avail 

To say—From youth my hair was white. 
The grey locks clustering on your brow 
The fatal truth too clear will show. 


Snakes slough their skin and stags their horn 
And bring their old age to an end, 
They enter on new life, reborn ; 
Our youth once gone we cannot mend. 
So cull your blossoms while you may, 


Unplucked they fall in foul decay. 


Yes, pluck the rose while yet there’s time, 
A woman’s charm too quickly goes ; 
Child-bearing mars her youthful prime 
As fields oft cropped their freshness lose. 
From goddesses a lesson learn 
Who never would men’s kisses spurn. 
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Selené loved Endymion, 
Aurora Cephalus caressed, 

Though Venus wept her fair Adon 
Mars and Anchises held her pressed 
In their embraces, and love brought her 

A hero son and tuneful daughter. 


You will not lose, though men deceive 
When they have had their fill of kissing ; 

Your treasure still the same they leave, 
Try it, you'll find there’s nothing missing. | 

Iron and stone are worn away, 

Your choicest parts uninjured stay. © 


Who of the sea would have a care, 
Or shrink from fire to take a light, 
So why should any maid declare— 
It’s not expedient, str, to-night. 
We waste the water in our homes 
Because there’s plenty whence it comes. 
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T would not have you wanton be; 

I only mean there is no fear 
That you will lose, however free 

To give your favours you appear ; 
Treasures like yours you need not save, 
The more you spend the more you have. 


But ere my galley takes the breeze 
And sails across the wider ocean, 
Before it leaves the haven’s ease 
To test its paces is my notion. 
So while we lie the port within 


With some light themes I will begin. 


First we will start with beauty’s care 

For beauty is the grace of heaven ; 
Well-tended vines productive are, 

To well-tilled fields good crops are given ; 
And so with beauty: but how few 
Can show a cheek of perfect hue ! 
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Fair colours if neglected fade, 
A good complexion takes some trouble, 
Time will soon mar the careless maid 
Though she at first were Venus’ double. 
And nowadays we think it right 
For everyone to please the sight. 


A wife of old could not afford 

A long toilette : stout Hector’s bride 
When she embraced her valorous lord 

In flannel thick her charms would hide. 
How could Tecmessa be well dressed 


When Ajax had bulls’ hides for vest ? 


But that was in the days of old 
When all was rough simplicity, 
To-day our Rome is paved with gold 
And holds the gorgeous East in fee ; 
Look at our Capitol above ; 
It seems to house another Jove. 
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When Sabine Tatius was king 
The Senate-house was roofed with thatch, 
To-day an august gathering 
An august dwelling has to match ; 
The Palatine where oxen grazed 
Holds temples now to Phoebus raised. 


Let others praise our ancient men 
Like Cincinnatus all unshorn, 

I should not have been happy then 
I’m glad indeed I was not born ; 

I want no other times to praise, 

This age exactly suits my ways. 


It is not that for gold I care, 
Or shells from east and western seas, 
For marble that from hills men tear, 
And seaside villa’s luxuries ; 
It is that now rough ways we hate 
And boorishness is out of date. 
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So do not when you walk abroad 

Insist on pearls for your ear-rings 
Adorned with every foreign gaud 

The Indian from his green waves brings, 
Nor dress in fabrics stiff with gold 
Draining your purse men’s eyes to hold. 


Let neatness be your chiefest charm 
And see your hair is well arrayed, 
One touch succeeds and one does harm, 
Not every style suits every maid. 
Choose yours: and in the mirror glance 
Till you achieve true elegance. 


A long-faced maiden should essay 

To keep her tresses neatly bound : 
That was Laodamia’s way. 

But if your cheeks are plump and round 
Then little curls may wanton free 
And let the ears uncovered be. 
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This looks her best with hair flung loose 
And streaming o’er her shoulders white, 
The style we see Apollo use, 
That with her tresses fastened tight 
Like young Diana when she goes 
To chase the swiftly flying does. 


One girl perhaps prefers her ease, 
And then she oft will be persuaded 
To let her hair wave as it please ; 
Another likes it closely braided ; 
And others choose a head-dress high 
Towering in billows to the sky. 


But to tell all the styles in vogue 

And those that girls each day invent 
Would make a tedious catalogue, 

It were as though your time you spent 
In counting acorns on the trees 


Or Alpine goats or Hyblan bees. 
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Many look well in négligé ; 

Then they make art resemble nature. 
You think that it was yesterday 

She did her hair, that pretty creature. 
Well, at her mirror you must know 
She combed it not an hour ago. 


In some such guise did [olé 
Appear to Hercules enraptured. 
He cried—Ahb that’s the girl for me !— 
And took her when the town he captured. 
In such a garb the maid of Crete 
Did Bacchus and his Satyrs meet. 


To women nature’s ever kind, 
In many ways they can repair 
The ravages time leaves behind. 
When we poor men have lost our hair, 
Like trees whose foliage has gone, 
We show a scalp as bald as stone. 
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Not so with women. On that day 
They have recourse to German dye, 
And when their hair is turning grey 
Skill can a fairer hue supply. | 
While if they’re going thin on top 
They buy new tresses at the shop. 


Nor do they at the purchase blush ; 
They get them in the open mart ; 

There is no beating round the bush 
And even gods perform their part. 

Hercules and the virgin band 

By the hair stalls complaisant stand. 


Now-for your dress. You don’t require 
Expensive frills and furbelows, 

Nor need you buy those stuffs from Tyre 
Where the sea-purple proudly shows. 

Why on your back the money heap 

When other colours are so cheap ? 
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One hue is golden as the light 
That shines upon a cloudless morn 
Like the ram’s fleece so tawny bright 
Whereon the children twain were borne, 
When Phryxus and fair Hellé fled 
From Ino lest she strike them dead. 


Another tint is water-green 
And from the water gets its name, 
Therein the Nymphs are clad, I ween ; 
Another glows with safran’s flame ; 
When the dawn goddess yokes her car 
The robes she dons of safran are. 


There’s myrtle-green and amethyst 
And palest rose and. acorn-brown 
And almond too upon the list 
And all the colours wax doth own, 
And dazzling white that can compare 
With cranes that fly in Thracian air. 
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Each varied flower that gems the fields 
When winter’s fetters are unbound 
Its colour now to dyers yields, 
And in their vats to-day is found. 
Be careful then which one you choose, 
For this suits these and that suits those. 


Light tints become a swarthy miss ; 
Of old upon Seriphos shore 

Andromeda was dressed like this ; 
The fair by dark are suited more; 

Briseis was a fair-skinned maid 


And looked her best in black arrayed. 


Perhaps there is no need to say 
Your legs and armpits should be white 
Their hair by pumice smoothed away, 
For ’tis to Roman maids I write. 
You do not from wild Mysia come, 
Nor is the Caucasus your home. 


b] 
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Some other precepts :—Do not let 

Your teeth from lack of care turn black, 
Each morning fresh spring water get 

And wash your mouth out front and back. 
Rouge a pale cheek, a red one powder, 
Each maiden knows that art’s allowed her. 


Art puts the patch upon your cheek, 
By art your eyebrows are extended, 
If eyes are dull a girl will seek 
By art to have the blemish mended, 
Beneath by safran ’twill be hid 
And dark lines drawn above the lid. 


Last year I penned a little screed 
Which teaches you the way to cure 

All such defects : in time of need 
You'll find in it a helper sure. 

I wanted to assist you ; so 

I put down every trick I know. 
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But do not let your art be seen. 
Your lover must not ever find 
A powder-puff behind a screen, 
Or come upon you from behind 
When the cold cream is oozing down 
And moistening your dressing-gown. 


Lambs’ fat is known to all the trade 
And ladies hold it high in favour, 
But though in Athens it is made 
It has a most un-Attic savour. 
So if you should intend to try it 
Be sure and use it on the quiet. 


By means unsightly beauty grows : 
But I don’t think I could forgive her 
If a maid should in public choose 
To clean her teeth with powdered liver. 
Things oft are ugly in the doing ; 
When done they make another showing. 
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From lifeless bronze those forms were won 
That now to Myron glory bring, 
From filthy wool your gown was spun, 
From hammered gold was made your ring, 
And Venus in her splendour shewn 
Was from the rugged marble hewn. 


The goddess stands and wrings her hair 
All dripping with the salty brine, 
For mortal eyes too passing fair 
Her home is with the host divine ; 
Let us suppose that in a trance 
She deigns upon us here to glance | 


So why, dear maiden, should I know 

The cause that makes your cheeks so white ? 
Within your bower no man allow, 

Don’t bring unfinished work to light, 
Keep us in darkness, for ’tis wise 
To hide some secrets from men’s eyes. 
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The golden statues in the ring 
Are only wood just gilded over, 
But folk don’t see the actual thing 
And never will the wood discover. 
So when you’re making up your face 
Don’t have your man about the place. 


But though your hair be all unbound 
Don’t call your maid to comb it out 
If other people are around, 
And do not in annoyance pout 
Because she fails to please your taste, 
And make her all her labour waste. 


For me that girl has little charm 
Who scratches then her servant’s face, 
Or thrusts a needle through her arm 
While the poor creature in disgrace 
Whispers above the head she’s dressing 
Words quite the opposite of blessing. 
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And if your hair is going thin 

Or what is worse if you have none, 
Don’t let your lover pass within 

The door until your toilet’s done ; 
To such as you your room should be 
A shrine of mystic secrecy ; 


For awkward accidents occur. 

The other day I paid a call; 
When my girl heard that I was there 
She ran to meet me in the hall, 

But, in her eager haste alack 
She’d put her wig on front to back. 


I pray that such a cause for shame 

Should rather come upon our foes, 
’Twould better suit a Parthian dame ; 

For these are things no man would choose, 
A tailless sheep, a grassless mead, 
A leafless tree, a hairless head. 
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Real beauties need not to be taught ; 
Leda, Europa, Semelé, 

By their own skill a lover caught, 
And Helen had no help from me ; 

But her wise husband knew he’d won 

A prize—and so did Priam’s son. 


Of those who come to seek art’s aid, 
While some are comely, some are not ; 
In loving as in every trade 
The weak are still the larger lot ; 
Few are they who possess the power 
Of artless beauty, nature’s dower. 


A girl like that no teaching craves, 
She’s like a sailor on the seas 

Who when he rides the summer waves 
Sits by the tiller at his ease ; 

But when the billows swell on high 

He wishes that some help was nigh. 
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But you'll not often find a face 
That does not show a flaw at all; 
Tis art that hides the faulty place 
And makes the tiny girl seem tall. 
She takes a chair when men are by 
Or on her sofa stretched will lie. 


Then lest you see how far she goes 

And measure where her feet begin, 
She draws a rug above her toes ; 

While if she should appear too thin 
She’ll robe herself in flowing gown, 
Loose from the shoulders hanging down. 


Pale girls should dress in varied hues 
If they wish lovers to beguile, 

But swarthy maids had better choose 
The grey-white of the crocodile, 
Let ill-formed legs be hid from sight, 

And clumsy feet in sandals white. 
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If a girl’s shoulder look too high 
A brasstére will downwards force it, 
While lack of flesh she may supply 
By deft adjustment of her corset, 
And gratify her lover’s sense 


By a display of opulence. 


For stubby hands and broken nails 
Don’t show them—is a maxim good, 

For fetid breath if all else fails 
Silence—until you’ve taken food ; 

And even then ’tis well, I ween, 

To keep a little space between. 


When teeth are large and badly placed 
Or left discoloured by neglect, 

A maid who is with humour graced 
Will find her laugh a sad defect ; 

Even in smiling there’s an art, 

And skill can special charm impart. 
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The mouth should not be opened wide 
So as to show too much of teeth, 
But dimpled rather at the side 
With lips just opening beneath, 
And when you laugh don’t puff and blow: 
A silvery tinkle soft and low. ~ 


Some girls with laughing crack their jaw, 
And some will giggle till they cry, 
Others give out a loud guffaw 
Quite destitute of melody, 
And others screech, as donkeys bray 
When work is done and they want hay. 


Learn too to use your tears on men: . 
There’s nothing that art cannot teach ; 
"Twill show you how to weep, and when, 
And the best means your end to reach, 
And how a pretty tearful shammer 
Wins when her tongue begins to stammer. 
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Her weakness is her strongest arm, 
To have a tongue and not to use it 
Is woman’s most effective charm, 
But much depends on how she does it. 
So to these matters pray attend 
You'll find it pays you in the end. 


Girls should be taught a graceful gait, 
Trim ankles often will allure 
Even a stranger to his fate 
And make of him a captive sure ; 
But if your feet are large and splay 
They'll frighten everyone away. 


This maid with mincing steps will walk 
Letting the breeze play with her gown 
And like an empress proudly stalk, 
You’d think the whole earth were her own; 
That one will waddle down the street 
As though just up from Zummerzét. 
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Here as in most things there’s a mean, 
This is too wanton that too rough, 

You if you wish your person seen 
Will think perhaps it is enough 

To leave one arm and shoulder bare 

Upon the left to take the air. 


Ladies whose skin is snowy white 
Will find this fashion most attractive, 
For me I just adore the sight, 
It has a power quite retroactive ; 
I look just where the tunic slips 
And long to touch it with my lips. 


Music has charms: So learn to sing 
As the wild Sirens did of old 
Who made the waves with music ring 
And from their course would ships withheld : 
Ulysses stuffed his ears with wax, 
Yet scarce was proof ’gainst their attacks. 
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A girl will often find a song 
Serves her attractions to enhance, 
Such stuff as charms a theatre throng, 
Or an Egyptian merry dance ; 
In my opinion all should know 
The use of cither and of bow. 


The Thracian Orpheus with his lyre 
Availed the raging beasts to quell, 
The rocks, and Cerberus his ire, 
And all the nether lakes of Hell. 
The stones Amphion’s strains obeyed 
And of themselves as walls were laid. 


Arion’s story’s known to all— 
How the dumb dolphin did rejoice 
To come in answer to his call, 
Obedient to his music’s voice. 
So girls to play the harp should learn 
"Twill serve for many a jovial turn. 
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The verses of the Coan bard 
And of Cyrené’s tuneful son, 

To these ’tis well you pay regard, 
And to old plump Anacreon, 
And Sappho with her wanton lays, 
And glib Menander’s artful plays. 


Propertius ot course you'll read 
And Gallus and Tibullus too, 
And subtle Varro’s learned screed 
Wherein the tale is told anew 
Of how the ram with fleece of gold 
Did on his back the children hold. 


Then there’s Aeneas and his flight, 
And the first days of our dear Rome 

That soon shall be the world’s delight, 
And then perchance I too may come 

To share with them the poet’s lot 

Of fame and not be quite forgot. 
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I fancy that I hear one say :— 
Read me those pages from our poet 
Which men and girls for strife array, 
Teaching both sides the way to do it ; 
Or from the three Books of Amours 
Some piece to charm these idle hours. 


Or else with gentle voice recite 
A letter from The Heroines, 
Where a wife to her lord will write 
And tell him how for love she pines ; 
This was a style to most unknown 


Till Ovid took it for his own. 


Dear Phoebus, may this lot be mine, 
Smile on my efforts from above; 
And help me with your grace divine, 

Ye other gods, that poets love, 
Proud Bacchus with his gilded horn, 
And the nine maids of Memory born. 
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So much for music. Every maid 

Of course should be an expert dancer, 
Nor after dinner be afraid 

To do the fox-trot and the lancer ; 
For graceful movements please the sight, 
That is why ballets men delight. 


Some smaller points.—A girl should know 
How to compete with draughts and dice 
Learning the value of each throw 
And skilled in every shrewd device 
When to advance, when to retreat, 
That she the other side may beat. 


At Robbers too girls should be taught, 
For there your piece you'll surely lose 
If between two you get it caught, 
Or if without support it goes, 
Now moving onward and now back 
On the same line before attack. 
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I’ve heard too of another game 
When marbles in a bag are shaken, 

But all must still remain the same 
Except the one that first is taken ; 

This is a task your skill to try, 

Your patience, your dexterity. 


Then Noughts and Crosses: here a board 
Marked out for playing is supplied, 
With twelve divisions it is scored 
And three men ranged on either side, 
The victory will to you incline 
When your three pieces make one line. 


There are a thousand games to play 

And girls should know them one and all, 
Love finds in them an easy way 

A young man’s fancy to enthral ; 
But though it’s well to play with skill 
Good-temper’s more important still. 
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Games will your inmost nature show, 
Especially when you’re out to win, 

Some girls let anger cloud their brow, 
Some with anxiety get thin, 

They quarrel in their greed for gain 

And cannot trom abuse refrain. 


They cry aloud and say—WNot fair, 

And from the gods assistance seek 
Invoking them to grant their prayer 

While tear-drops run down either cheek; 
But if you wish a man to please 
Never indulge in tricks like these. 


These are the pastimes nature yields 
To womankind and these are all ; 

But men can range o’er wider fields, 
They fence and chase the flying ball, 
They bowl a hoop, a javelin fling, 

And teach a horse to pace the ring. 
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Girls may not wrestle in the park, 
Or on the river take a row, 
Even to swim excites remark, 
A stroll is all our laws allow ; 
On a hot day each tender maid 
May walk in Pompey’s Colonnade. 


Or else upon the Palatine 

She views the spoils of Egypt’s flight, 
And by Apollo’s laurelled shrine 

The prows Agrippa took in fight, 
And gazes at the porches brave 
Our chieftain’s wife and sister gave. 


A theatre other girls will choose, 
Others the gladiators’ ring, 
This one to [o’s temple goes 
A suppliant with her offering, 
That one will to the Circus hie 
And watch the chariots’ rivalry. 
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Things hid in darkness no man knows, 
Things left unknown no man regards, 
Small profit has the unseen rose, 
And though you be the best of bards 
Your lyre will win but scanty pence 
If you can’t find an audience. 


Venus would still beneath the sea 
Lie unregarded and alone 
Save for Apelles’ artistry 
That called to life the rugged stone ; 
Glory like hers we poets crave, 
And ’tis for fame we toil and slave.. 


Once on a time by god and king 

A tuneful bard was held esteemed, 
And if he would consent to sing 

It was a signal honour deemed ; 
When poet was a word of praise 
We got good money for our lays. 
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So Ennius from his native hills 
Rose to a place of rank and pride 
And when he’d finished with life’s ills 
Was laid by mighty Scipio’s side ; 
But now a poet has no backers, 
Men mock our toil and call us slackers. 


But still we strive and labour on 
' That we eternal fame may have, 
Unless the Iliad he’d done 
Who would know Homer in the grave, 
Or who of Danaé would tell 
If she’d grown old in prison cell. 


So pretty girls will find it pay 

To roam abroad along the street, 
Among the passers-by you may 

A possible admirer meet ; 
Let them go out when they’re allowed 
And mingle freely with the crowd. 
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The wolf will harry all the fold, 
The eagle swoop on flocks of daws 
That they one timid lamb may hold 
Or get one nestling in their claws ; 
You girls must search the whole town over 
If you would find the perfect lover. 


There’s fish where never you would think, 
So always be prepared to angle ; 
They hover round about the brink, 
Just let your bait before them dangle ; 
Be sure you’re looking quite your best 
And trust to chance to do the rest. 


How could Andromeda have hoped 
When she was to the cliff-side tied 
That by the flying man unroped 
She would become a happy bride ; 
Thus stags unsought by nets are ta’en 
While your hounds scour the hills in vain. 
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Often a widow by the pyre 

With pallid cheeks and hair unbound 
Has kindled there another fire 

And straight a second husband found ; 
For there is a peculiar grace 
In streaming eyes and tear-stained face. 


Beware the youth who makes a trade 
Of being in the latest fashion, 

And who in flowing locks arrayed 
Pretends for you to have a passion ; 

He’s said to many a girl before 

The self-same oaths to you he swore. 


He roams inconstant to and fro, 
Now this one and now that prefers. 
And what can a poor woman do 
When his cheek is more smooth than hers ? 
Indeed it often is his game 
Himself to rouse a virile flame. 
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My warning will not be believed : 
And yet a true adviser I am ; 
Troy would not have been so bereaved 
If she had listened to King Priam ; 
And you will find that these young flash 


Rascals are really after cash. 


Don’t be deceived because their hair 
Is plastered down with brilliantine, 
Or that their shoe-strap’s fastened fair, 

Their tunic’s of a texture fine, 
Nor be induced with them to linger 
Because they’ve rings on every finger. 


This too may seem beyond belief, 

But oft the smartest of them all 
Is just a common-garden thief, 
_ And what he sighs for is your shawl ; 
To him a poor girl loud will cry— 
Return me, sir, my property. 
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These are the plaints that Venus hears 

And the fair nymphs of Appia’s stream, 
And often in the bygone years 

Girls found men are not what they seem ; 
So do not be deceived by lies, 
Take warning by their miseries. 


The maids of Athens knew too well 
That Theseus was a gay deceiver, 
And Phyllis too a tale can tell 
Of how Demophodn did leave her, 
The father was just like the son 
Ungrateful both when love was won. 


If men with you a contract make, 
Then to your word be always true, 
Do not an unfair profit take 
Or try and rob them of their due ; 
When once they’ve paid you for a lien 
They are entitled to come in. 
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The woman who accepts a gift 

And then will not complete the docket 
Would Io’s sacred emblems lift 

And put them slyly in her pocket, 
Poison her husband with wolf’s-bane 
And quench the fire in Vesta’s fane. 


But we a tighter rein must keep, 
Draw now, my Muse, to closer quarters : 
Before you sail the ocean deep 
Tis well to try the shallow waters ; 
And oft a letter best will find 


What a man really has in mind. 


Write him, and let a trusty maid 
Bring you his letter in reply ; 
Note carefully what there is said 
And read it with discerning eye ; 
For from its tenor you can sense 
Whether ’tis love or just pretence. 
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Then it will be your turn to write, 
But do not be in haste to send : 
Delays a keener love excite 
If they do not too far extend. 
And let your tone be cool and steady, 
Neither too coy nor yet too ready. 


Keep him at first ’twixt hope and fear, 
But later on as things proceed, 
Doubt may diminish, hope draw near. 
For style—’tis only grace you need. 
A letter should be simple talk 


Such as friends use upon a walk. 


How oft a missive deftly writ 

Has fired anew some doubting swain, 
How often too her lack of wit 

Has brought a beauty loss and pain! 
But don’t yourself address the letter, 
Your page or maid will do it better. 
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You may not vestal virgins be, 

But still you’re in a wife’s condition, 
And there is need of secrecy 

If you’re to keep your due position ; 
I’ve seen sometimes a girl go yellow 
In fear of some blackmailing fellow. 


He is indeed a scurvy knave 
Who hopes that money will be paid him 
For the love tokens that you gave: 
But still he is as nature made him. 
So men who live on Etna’s crest 
Are with volcanic tempers blest. - 


Methinks, as law and right allow 
That guile should be repelled with guile 
And force with force, your pen may show 
Handwritings of quite different style. 
It may be very wrong to do it 
But blame the rogues who force you to it. 
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Take care your tablet’s wax is clean 
Before your letter you indite, 

Or else one note may two things mean ; 
And if you to your lover write 

And have occasion to be tender, 

Pretend he’s of the female gender. 


But now to take a loftier theme 

And hoist a fuller spread of sails : 
If you would ever lovely seem 

You'll find good temper most avails. 
Let tigers snarl and scratch and bite, 
Be ours fair Peace in vestment white. 


With anger faces swollen show, 
The veins turn dark with rush of blood, 
The eyes with Gorgon fires glow ; 
And if a maid in angry mood 
Should of her mirror counsel seek 
She scarce would know her own fair cheek. 
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When Pallas on that summer day 
Saw her reflection in the river 
In haste she threw the flute away 
That did those looks distorted give her. 
It is not worth my while—she said : 
Nor yet is anger for a maid 


Proud looks to all men give offence, 

It is by kindness love is won : 
Believe my long experience 

And all those haughty fashions shun. 
A face that frowns in still disdain 
Will never aught but hatred gain. 


Laugh when he laughs: when he looks look : 
When he says yes with yes reply. 

These are the shafts Love ever took 
From out his deadliest armoury. 

And always try to wear a smile 


If cheerful folk you would beguile. 
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I hate the girl who looks all tears: 
Let Ajax keep his glum Tecmessa. 
To me no charmer she appears, 
Nor yet Andromaché—God bless her ! 
They’re not the sort of girls at all 
On whom I like to pay a call. 


Indeed I scarce could have believed 
If I'd been merely told by others 
That they a man had e’er received ; 
And though I know that they were mothers, 
I cannot think when they were laid 
In bed they ever darling said. 


If we may match great things with small, 
And love like war is a profession, 
Then on our generals now I call 
To give you girls a useful lesson : 
Mark how they tell each man his duty 
From A.D.C. to raw recruity. 
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One takes a company in their drill 
And trains them till they’re smart and spry, 
Another guards the colours still, 
Another leads the cavalry. 
So let each girl her lovers scan 
And give a task to every man. 


Go to the lawyer for advice, 
Let barristers their fondness prove 
By their forensic artifice, 
But poets know alone to love. 
Your rich friends may weigh in with money, 


The poet gives you Muses’ honey. 


We poets spread abroad the name 
Of whosoe’er our mistress is, 

So is it Cynthia has her fame, 
Lycoris and fair Nemesis ; 

And so, men now are all aglow 

Corinna’s rightful name to know. 
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We poets too have naught of guile, 
The Muses teach us simple ways, 
No thoughts of gain our hearts defile, 
We do not seek the statesman’s praise, 
We shun the forum and the mart 
And choose to lie at ease apart. 


But we are constant in our love 
And burn with a perpetual fire, 
In us true passion you will prove 
If you a faithful heart desire ; 
For you can trust a poet’s mind ; 
Tis like his verses, soft and kind. 


Let girls to poets always yield, 
For poets have a part in heaven, 

God finds in bards a fertile field, 
And fruitful seed to us is given ; 

The Muses too delight to bless us, 


You’re on their side when you caress us. 
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But don’t expect that we should pay ; 
For if you do you'll give us fits, 
It is a crime—I’m sad to say, 
A crime that many a girl commits. 
But if you must ask, be discreet 
Nor scare the bird before your feet. 


A novice will at once take fright 
If he the snare too plainly sees, 

So keep it hidden out of sight— 
It’s all a matter of degrees ; 

A colt that’s just been broken in 

Does not with jaggéd bits begin. 


They rather suit the agéd steed 
Who’s learned to go a steady gait, 

You must a different way proceed 
And use a different sort of bait 

According as the quarry seen 

Is old and staid, or young and green. 
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The youngster new to Cupid’s tent 

Who comes fresh booty for your pleasure 
Can with one mistress be content, 

So with firm ramparts guard your treasure, 
Don’t have a rival near your throne, 
But keep love’s kingdom for your own. 


The veteran though slow is sure 
And to his love discretion suits ; 
He will a thousand pains endure 
That would disgust your young recruits ; 
Nor will he torch and crowbar try 
Or scratch your face in jealousy ; 


He will not, by love’s madness led, 
Tear his own gown and then tear yours ; 
Or pull the hair from out your head. 
These are the signs of young amours. 
He'll bear his lot with patience gay, 
Nor mind the wounds that come his way. 
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The fire within him smouldering burns 
Like to wet grass or new-cut wood, 
And ever to one place returns 
For age is constant in its mood. 
Youth is more rich, but short its prime, 
So pluck its fruit while you have time. 


We have unbarred our fortress gate 

And made submission to the foe, 
To draw back now would be too late, 

So let us tell her all we know ; 
Concealment now would have no reason, 
Let us be thorough in our treason. 


Know then that men will never care 
For easy conquests: you must blend 

Rebuffs with kisses: they’ll be there 
Your faithful lovers to the end. 

Let them lie suppliant at your door 

And now revile you, now implore. 
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Fair winds may often be too strong, 
And puddings of too sweet a flavour, 
So that for vinegar we long 
Or something tart to give it savour. 
Tis this that spoils the nuptial dish : 


Men have their wives whene’er they wish. 


But if her door were bolted tight 
When her lord came to seek love’s pittance, 
And some gruff porter out of sight 
Muttered a surly No admittance, 
The husband shivering in the cold 
Would his wife far more precious hold. 


Now take the buttons off, and we 
Will fight a round with naked swords ; 
It will a useful lesson be, 
So pay attention to my words ; 
I know that later you won’t spare 
My own poor self, but I don’t care. 
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Let lovers think you all their own 
When first you have them in your net, 
But when they have accustomed grown 
Then you may play the gay coquette ; 
For love is wont to fade and die 
Without some spice of rivalry. 


When there are others still to catch 

A horse will strive with might and main 
And so a slight will serve as match 

To light an extinct flame again ; 
For me—the truth shall be confessed— 
Then I love most when most distressed. 


2 


But do not let him see too plain 
The cause of all his amorous woes, 
Let him disturbed by doubt remain 
And fancy still more than he knows ; 
Talk of—My husband’s jealous spite, 
And how—Slaves watch me all the night. 
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Though you be free pretend to fear ; 
Tell him—The window’s the best place : 
Don’t be seen near the doors, my dear. 
And with it wear an anxious face ; 
For pleasure never seems so sweet, 
As when with dangers ’tis beset. 


Or let your maid, as though in dread, 
Rush in and cry—We are discovered, 

While he must crawl beneath the bed 
Until he feels he is half smothered ; 

And then perhaps as counterpoise 

Let him in peace taste of love’s joys. 


I almost had forgot to say 

How you can cheat a husband’s guard 
And from the porter slip away 

E’en when the gate is locked and barred. 
For though a bride should faithful be 
It is your privilege to be free. 
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To wives submission is ordained, 
While you with freedom are elated ; 
Beneath the law they are retained, 
But you have been emancipated ; 
So come to me and I will show 


How you abroad may freely go. 


Though your man think that he is wise, 
You'll cheat him if you have a mind; 
Though he has Argus’ thousand eyes, 
A thousand tricks you’ll easy find ; 
For instance: he may trust the porter, 
You just slip out—to fetch some water ! 


Your maid can unsuspected hide 
A letter in her stocking pocket, 
Or to her shoe the note confide, 
Or in her corset safely lock it, 
Or if they’re close upon your track 
Carry your message on her back. 
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Another way is—write in milk 

And dust with charcoal ere you read, 
Or take an end of moistened silk 

And then you will no pencil need, 
Whatever words with it you write 
Will scarce be noticed at first sight. 


It’s very hard to stop girls’ tricks, 
And so Acrisius knew too well, 
He thought his daughter safe to fix 
And hid her prisoner in a cell, 

And then one day to his annoy 
He found she’d got a bouncing boy. 


How can a girl be guarded when 
Great temples stand about our town 

Where entrance is forbid to men 
Unless they’re hidden by her gown, 

Those shrines where lo’s rattle calls 


And Bona Dea’s mystic halls. 
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The theatre and the circus too 
Both give a girl a handy floor, 
Or to the bath-house she may go 
Leaving her tunic at the door, 
And when she’s sheltered safe within 
Her secret frolickings begin. 


If all else fails, go to a friend 
And beg her to pretend she’s ill, 
That she to you her bed may lend, 
Or if she will not fill the bill 
And you should want to be out late, 
Get a key made in duplicate. 


A few good flasks of Spanish wine 
Will often send a slumber deep, 

Or if to drugs you should incline, 
And want your guardian fast asleep 

So that he may not have a notion 

That you’re away, mix him a potion. 
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And there is still one more resort : 
You might induce some kindly soul 
To hold your bore in amorous sport 
And keep him under safe control 
While you yourself enjoy a rest 
Upon another’s bosom pressed. 


But why like this of trifles prate 

Or seek devices to discover ? 
Go rather to the porter straight 

And with a present win him over ; 
Bring him a gift and e’en Jove nods, 
For presents charm both men and gods. 


Whether he’s clever or a fool 

He'll hold his tongue if you but pay him, 
A porter need not go to school, 

Money’s the stuff that best will sway him ; 
What once he’s done he’ll do again, 
And while you’ve cash your friend remain. 
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In my last book I said ’twas shame 
How treacherous man is to man. 

A woman’s friends are just the same, 
They’ll steal her lover if they can ; 

They kindly let her hunt the hare 

And when it’s cooked they snatch their share. 


Your servants too are not afraid, 
When there’s a chance, your place to fill : 
So do not keep too trim a maid 
If you would have us faithful still ; 
That pretty girl who makes your bed 
How oft I’ve had her in your stead. 


But this is madness. Why present 
My breast unshielded to the foe 
And sell my side of set intent ? 
A bird does not the fowler show 
The way to catch it, nor a stag 
Cheer on the stag hounds when they Ak 
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Still I don’t care. I know it’s wrong 
A man should make you these confessions, 
But as I’ve started on this song 
It’s only right to end my lessons ; 
Here is a knife that you may use 
Upon my own throat if you choose. 


Be sure and make your man believe 
He is successful in his wooing, 
You'll find him easy to deceive, 
The task requires but little doing ; 
When men themselves desire a thing 
They don’t need much encouraging. 


Look-at your swain with languorous eyes 
And murmur-—W hy thts late arrival ? 

Then try some tears and plaintive sighs 
And say—Z fear I have a rival— 

Then just to show you’re not too meek, 

Out with your nails and scratch his cheek. 
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If he is of the dandy kind, 
Loving his image in the glass, 
That will convince his simple mind 
And pitying you he’ll say—Poor lass, 
No wonder that with love you pine, 
Venus herself would fain be mine. 


But do not be too much distressed 
If you are told another maid 

Holds your false lover to her breast, 
Nor yet believe all that is said. 

Let Procris’ fate a lesson be 

How fatal is credulity. 


Beneath Hymettus’ purple hills 
There lies a sacred fountain clear 
Which gems the turf with myriad rills 
And keeps it green through all the year, 
Low growing shrubs a coppice make 
And white arbutus stars the brake. 
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Myrtles and bays perfume the breeze, 
And rosemary and galingale, 

And mingling their scents with these 
Boxes and pines and tamarisks frail, 

While leaves and grass together press 

Warmed by the Zephyr’s soft caress ; 


There Cephalus would oft recline, 
His hounds and huntsmen sent away, 
And softly sing—O Zephyr mine, 
Assuage for me the sun’s fierce ray, 
O fickle Zephyr, fan me now 
And cool the burning of my brow. 


And so one day a busy fool, 
Remembering what he heard too well 
When he was passing by that pool, 
To Procris came his tale to tell— 
The other morn as I passed by 
I heard your husband ‘Zephyr’ cry. 
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Who Zephyr was he did not know, 
But ’twas a woman that she knew, 
The sudden tears began to flow 
And in her grief she speechless grew, 
Than ripened quince more wanly pale 
Or leaves that fall to autumn’s gale. 


No colour in her cheeks was left, 
Whiter than early cornel berries, 
Of all those vermeil hues bereft 
‘That made them ruddier than the cherries, 
The while she rent her silken dress 
And tore her cheeks in sad distress. © 


But when her strength returned again 
Then like some Bacchant mad with love 
She frenzied flew across the plain 
Until she came unto the grove. 
Her comrades stayed: but she intent 
With stealthy footsteps onward went. 
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Then she lay hid behind a tree 
Thinking that Zephyr—hateful name !— 
Would soon be there and she would see 
With her own eyes the deed of shame ; 
Her trembling heart consumed with fire 
Of anxious doubt and fierce desire. 


Now she is glad that she has come: 

Place, name, and tale no doubt allow: 
Now she regrets she left her home 

Nor would her husband’s folly know : 
Now what she fears she thinks she’s found, 
Seeing his traces on the ground. 


At last the midday hour draws near, 
Half-way ’twixt morning and ’twixt eve. 
She sees her Cephalus appear, 
For ’tis the time the woods to leave, 
Upon the sward his limbs to fling 
And bathe his hot cheeks in the spring. 
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Silent she lurks among the trees 
And hears the music of his song— 
Come, friendly Zephyr, gentle breeze— 
And so she knew that she was wrong. 
Her cheeks again grew rosy red ; 


Gone all her trouble and her dread. 


Quickly she rises from her place 

And heeds not though the branches sway, 
In haste to reach her lord’s embrace. 

He thinks some deer has come that way 
And at attention lightly stands 
With spear poised ready in his hands. 


Ah, hapless husband, hapless pair ! 

Hold back that shaft with murder rife, 
Tis no wild creature in her lair, 

It is your own, your loving wife. 
Alas, e’en as she sped to meet 


Her lord, she fell before his feet. 
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Ah me! she cried, you've pierced the heart 
That loved so fondly and so true, 
Transfixed by your more deadly dart 
I still have cause my love to rue ; 
But on me light the earth will lie ; 
I have no rival though I die. 


It 15 the Zephyr now I know 
That shall receive my latest breath 
You called to fan your fevered brow. 
But lo! I fall, I sink to death. 
Come, let me in your arms repose 


And feel your hands my eyelids close. 


He holds his lady close caressed 

And laves the wound with bitter tears, 
Touches her softly heaving breast 

And scarce the sound of breathing hears ; 
Then to her lips his lips draw nigh 
And catch in death the last faint sigh. 
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So ends the story. But I feel 
Before my barque goes off commission 
That I should with some bare truths deal 
And give the girls their final lesson, 
Expectant they await a word 
On manners at the festal board. 


Firstly then—Do not come too soon : 

Let the men wait till lamps are lighted, 
Avoid the garish afternoon, 

By evening dusk all faults are righted, 
And when the guests are half-seas over 
Even the plain girls find a lover. 


Second—Be careful how you eat, 

Take up your food with careful finger, 
And if the dish be roasted meat 

Don’t let the grease upon you linger. 
Don’t have a meal at home before, 
And stop while still you can hold more. 
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Too little’s better than too much. 
If Paris had his Helen seen 
Greedy at every platter clutch, 
He would have cried—A fool I’ve been 
To carry off this shameless glutton ; 
See how she wolfs the beef and mutton. 


Deep drinking is in better taste, 

For wine and women go together ; 
But don’t indulge with too much haste 

So that your tongue begins to blether ; 
Or get your head and feet in trouble, 
And where there’s one thing see it double. 


A woman when with wine she’s soaked 
Is not a very pleasing sight, 

Then is the time that she gets smoaked, 
Nor is it safe to pass the night 

Asleep beside the festal board ; 

A chance for insult ’twill afford. 
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So much for that. I felt some shame 
That you these final words should hear. 
But Venus to me smiling came 
And softly whispered in my ear— 
You need not shrink or murmur—Hush : 


My task tt 15 to make girls blush. 


Nota sibi sint quaeque: Modosa corpore certos 
Sumite; non omnis una figura decet. 

Quae facie praesignis erit, resupina iaceto ; 
Spectentur tergo, quis sua terga placent. 


Milanion umeris Atalantes crura ferebat: 
Si bona sunt, hoc sunt accipienda modo. 
Parua uehatur equo. Quod erat longissima, 
numquam 
Thebais Hectoreo rupta resedit equo. 
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Strata premat genibus paulum ceruice reflexa 
Femina per longum conspicienda latus. 
Cui femur est iuuenale, carent quoque pectora 
menda, 
Stet uir, in oblico fusa sit ipsa toro. 


Nec tibi turpe puta crinem, ut Phylleia mater, 
Soluere, et effusis colla reflecte comis. 

Tu quoque, cui rugis uterum Lucina notauit, 
Ut celer auersis utere Parthus equis. 


Love has indeed a thousand ways, 
But yet the best to suit true passion 
Is when her side the woman lays 
Upon the couch in simple fashion 
And turning half towards the right 
Has her dear partner full in sight. 
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Not Ammon nor the Delphic fane 

Will speak you truer words than this ; 
From me the truth you can obtain 

To guide you to the path of bliss, 
Plain spoken facts without pretence, 
Tested by long experience. 


The woman in that melting hour 
Should deep within her feel a thrill, 
And both the lovers own the power | 
Of Venus all their hearts to fill, 
Whispering as from toil they rest 
With merry quips of wanton jest. 


And if a maid by cruel fate 
Has been denied that inner feeling, 
And she perceive—albeit late— 
That her mischance is past our healing, 
She’d better feign in love to find 
The joys that come to all mankind. 
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Nor must she then herself betray. 

With swooning eyes and soft quick motion 
She should her part still willing play 

And of false pleasure give a notion, 
By murmured sighs and panting breath 
And other tokens hid beneath. 


The girl who when love’s work is done 
Asks from her swain a gift of gold 
Can only ask it just for fun.— 
And now enough. My tale is told. 
One precept more. Shut out the light: 
Then all defects are hid from sight. 


Come-now, my swans, from heaven descend, 
The car you’ve drawn its course has run, 
Our sportive task has reached its end, 
And when love’s trophy she has won 
Let each maid whisper to her suitor 
Ovid to both of us was tutor. 


FINIs. 
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